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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT IN NEW CAREERS 



INTRODUCTION 

This manual is intended to provide general guidelines 
and assistance to staff participating in the organization 
and development of a New Careers program in a com- 
munity. 

The New Careers program concept is structured around 
the development of new jobs, training, employment, 
and careers in human (public) services at the so-called 
sub- or nonprofessional levels. While particularly aimed 
at assisting disadvantaged populations to help themselves, 
the concept is also concerned with meeting needs for 
trained personnel and improving services in the fields 
of health, public education, social service, law enforce- 
ment and public safety, child care, and community de- 
velopment. Experimental projects have demonstrated 
the New Careers program concept to be uniquely effective 
in its impact on participants, on those being served, 
and for community improvement. Since the program 
concept is multidimensional, it is not the quickest or 
simplest to develop or implement. The program requires 
far more preparation, patience, and attention to its 
various components than the more usual one-dimen- 
sional, “instant mix” programs. However, the long- 
term impact is much greater. A review of past experi- 
ences and program effectiveness may be found in several 
recommended references. (See Bibliography, Appendix 

C.) 

The format of the manual is designed to provide 
an outline for proposal and program development for the 
New Careers Program currently administered by the 
Bureau of Work-Training Programs, Manpower Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Authority for the Program is derived from the 1967 
amendment to the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
Title I, Part B, Section 123(a)(4), introduced originally 
by Congressman James H. Scheuer (D.-N.Y.), and 
enacted into law in 1966 as Section 205(e). 

This manual includes the following material: 

A. An outline or checklist of steps and components to 
be followed in proposal and program development. 

B. A narrative discussing in greater detail several of 
the key items Hsted in the outline. This narrative is 
not intended as a comprehensive treatment of 
proposal or program development. It is rather a 
summary of important issues to provide both an 
introduction and a synopsis for the development 
of a New Careers program. 

C. A brief description of a job development model 
‘ used in a community mental health center. This 

model is offered as one example of the develop- 
ment of first or entry-, second-, and third-level 
subprofessional positions in civil service. It can 
easily be adapted to other public or private 
nonprofit human service agencies. 

D. A sample proposal which was developed by an 
urban community under th-j auspices of the New 
Careers Program administered by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. The excerpts from this pro- 
posal are intended as general examples rather 
than ideal plans to be emulated in detail. 



E. A bibliography of available references to provide 
more comprehensive background and discussion 
of specific areas of program development and im- 
plementation. 

The outline and narrative are structured in chrono- 
logical sequence. 

However, as experience will soon demonstrate, many 
of the steps must be developed simultaneously and in an 
integrated fashion.. Some aspects of program develop- 
ment will require more time than others. The develop- 
ment of jobs with career opportunities, training, and 
education for upward mobility usually takes the longest 
amount of time and should be begun as soon as possible. 
Establishing entry-level job descriptions and other civil 
service arrangements can be complicated and should 
also be undertaken at the beginning of the program. 
Plans and negotiations to make positions permanent 
through their inclusion in the regular budget and table 
of organization of the prospective employing agency 
when federal support terminates should also be developed 
early in the program. These plans and negotiations are 
the most important single administrative task in the 
program development. 

A New Careers program involves: 

A. Mobilization of community support and the selec- 
tion of employing and training agencies. 

B. Development of jobs for entry-level positions. 

C. Rec uitment and selection. 

D. Development of a training program. 

1. Generic training. 

2. Skills. 

3. On-the-job training (OJT). 

4. Remediation. 

E. Development of curriculum. 

F. Development of training for trainers and super- 
visors. 

G. Development of support services (health, counsel- 
ing, child care, etc.). 

H. Development of careers. 

1. Job development (career ladders). 

2. Training, education, and certification for up- 
ward mobility. 

I. Development of budget. 

J. Evaluation of program. 

Listed below are examples of agencies and institutions 
of the community which may be considered for participa- 
tion in the New Careers program: 

A. Employment and OJT. 

1. Public. 

a. Health department. 

b. Public school system. 

c. Welfare department. 

d. Police department. 

e. Courts. 

f. Housing agency. 

g. Child and youth service. 

h. General hospitals. 

i. Community mental health centers and men- 
tal hospitals. 

j. Recreation department. 
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k. Community development and outreach serv- 
ices. 

i. Employment, vocational counseling and re- 
habilitation services. 

m. Social services. 

n. Local federal agencies. 

o. Consumer education services. 

2. Private, nonprofit. 

a. Voluntary hospitals. 

b. Neighborhood health centers. 

c. Community and neighborhood centers. 

d. Community Chest, health and welfare coun- 
cil agencies. 

e. Private schools. 



GUIDELINES 

The Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, 
Bureau of Work-Training Programs Handbook forSpon- 
sosrs entitled Standards and Procedures for Work-Training 
Experience Programs Under the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, As Amended, Administrator’s Notice No. 
1-68, Developmental Planning and National Review for 
New Careers Projects, and Interim Instructions for Com- 
pleting Sponsor’s Project Application, Form BWP-1, pro- 
vide information concerning the planning and imple- 
mentation of the New Careers Program. Guidelines for 
the program have been abstracted and Iistei below. 
Further information may be obtained from the above 
documents, which are available through the Community 
Action Agencies in your community and the regional and 
district offices of the Bureau of Work-Training Programs. 

Title I— Part B— Section 123(a)(4) (New Careers Pro- 
gram) 

This is a new program authorized by the Congress 
in 1966. It authorizes agreements (contracts) with any 
State or local agency or private organization to pay all 
or part of the costs of adult work-training employment 
programs for unemployed, low-income persons involving 
activities designed to improve the physical, social, eco- 
nomic or cultural condition of the community or area 
served in fields including, but not limited to, health, 
education, welfare, neighborhood redevelopment, and 
public safety. Such projects must (1) assist in develop- 
ing entry-level employment opportunities, (2) provide 
maximum prospects for advancement and continued em- 
ployment without federal assistance, and (3) be com- 
bined with necessary education, training, counseling, 
and transportation assistance, and such other supportive 
services as may be needed. A major objective of this 
program is to contribute to and facilitate the process 
of designing and creating New Careers jobs in public 
service (either in the civil services or in private non- 
profit agencies) for subprofessional personnel. 

A. Eligible Projects 

1. Projects under this program must be designed 
to prepare unemployed, low-income adults for 



B. Training for both entry and career development. 

1. Universities (extension divisions, professional 
schools, and urban study centers) . 

2. Community and junior colleges. 

3. Community training centers. 

4. High schools and adult education centers. 
Uniess careful planning is done, a community may 

find itself with dead-end positions which provide no op- 
portrnities for advancement. 

The material in this manual is intended to be used as 
an introduction to program development to be followed 
with other materials which deal with the various program 
components in greater detail. 

April 1968 



entry into career jobs in public service as 
support/subprofessional personnel. Such jobs 
must offer possibilities for continuing full-time 
employment and realizable opportunity for 
promotion and advancement through a struc- 
tured channel of promotion. 

2. Priority will be given to projects which: 

a. Offer access to unfilled positions in the 
public service as support/subprofessional 
personnel. Such positions must provide 
opportunity for upward mobility and wage or 
salary increases upon the acquisition of 
greater skill, experience and academic qual- 
ifications, e.g., a high school diploma or 
equivalency certificate or specific vocational 
training. 

b. Open New Career opportunities leading to 
permanent jobs and upward or lateral mo- 
bility into jobs with more responsibility or 
higher pay. 

c. Develop occupations which will provide new 
or improved services to the poor. 

d. Ease workloads on professionals in such 
fields as health, education, welfare, public 
safety and neighborhood development. 

e. Provide that employing agencies will pay 
all or part of the enrollees’ salaries while 
engaged in work-training activities. Employ- 
ing agencies (or other appropriate funding 
sources) shall be encouraged to pay at least 
50 percent of the wages and related fringe 
benefits, as appropriate, during the second 
year of a participant’s enrollment. 

3. Major emphasis is to be placed on the creation 
of “New Career’’ jobs in established institu- 
tions which provide a public service. Some 
such job classifications are already established 
as suppori/subprofessionai personnel in certain 
federally-financed programs such as Educational 
Aides, Health Aides and Casework Aides, but 
they are not being widely utilized by some of 
the older, more traditional institutions. Other 
such job classifications have long been estab- 
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lished in municipal and State governments but 
are closed to the poor because of their inability 
to pass written tests or to meet academic and 
other standards which are often unrealistic and 
totally unnecessary to acceptable levels of job 
performance. 

4. The minimum enrollment of each New Careers 
project will be 100 training positions, except 
with the express approval of the BWTP Ad- 
ministrator. 

B. Eligible Persons 

1. In order to qualify for training in this program, 
a person must: 

a. Have an annual family income below the 
poverty line; 

b. Be unemployed. 

(Permission to waive (a) above for a small 
proportion of project enrollees may be granted 
by the Bureau of Work-Training Programs 
(BWTP) regional director, if special condi- 
tions appear to warrant such exception. In all 
cases, however, priority must be given to en- 
rollees who meet all of the eligibility criteria.) 
Nonprofessionals employed by CAA’s are elig- 
ible for enrollment in this program.* 

Persons in the employ of employers participating 
in a project authorized under Section 123(a)(4) are 
eligible for enrollment in a Section 123(a)(4) project 
provided they meet the eligibility criteria prescribed 
above. 

Detailed eligibility criteria will be found in Part 
II hereof. 

C. 90- Day Planning Period 

The first quarter of the agreement (contract) year 
will consist of a planning period. The planning agree- 
ment provides the sponsor with resources to hire a plan- 
ning staff that: 

1. Negotiates tentative agreements to provide jobs 
and services from user agencies and other par- 
ticipating organizations; 

2. Estimates project size, general nature of the 
program and approximate costs; and 

3. Prepares the modifications and related forms to 
finalize the scope and estimated costs of the 
project. 

D. Program Design 

This program is a job creation effort with major 
emphasis on access to new careers and will be operated 
on a demonstration basis. It is to be administered in a 



manner calculated to derive maximum benefit from both 
of these special characteristics. 

1 . As a job creation effort. Projects will be au- 
thorized only in those communities where there 
is a realistic basis for assuming that local, 
State and Federal agencies and other public 
service agencies operating in such communities 
will create and maintain permanent career posi- 
tions of the types indicated above after Federal 
support ends; where the project can be expected 
to have a major effect on the poor and the 
unemployed and upon the problems which bar 
such persons from access to dignified and mean- 
ingful employment; and, where it can be demon- 
strated that the disadvantaged poor can success- 
fully prepare for new types of permanent jobs 
which will provide new or expanded public 
services in areas of public need. Each applicant 
should identify more than one type of “New 
Career” job and provide a plan for successful 
promotions for each. 

2. Basis of operation. Projects carried out under 
this program should serve as models and en- 
couragement to other public and private agen- 
cies and organizations, including those in the 
for-profit sector, to undertake similar experi- 
ments and to abandon outmoded concepts and 
stereotypes. Civil Service Commissions, labor 
unions— especially unions of government work- 
ers— and professional societies— must be heavily 
involved at all levels in order to assist in the 
task of establishing permanent positions for 
persons trained. This will help to ensure per- 
manency of programs after Federal support is 
withdrawn. 

The importance of the criterion of upward mobility 
cannot be overemphasized. Training for “dead-end” 
jobs will not be authorized. Neither will training be 
authorized for entry-level jobs on which the wage rate 
is patently substandard. Wage rates shall be the equiv- 
alent of the Federal or State minimum or the prevailing 
wage in the area, whichever is highest. Finally, great 
care must be exercised to avoid stigmatizing “New 
Careers” positions as positions reserved only for the 
poor. This will require the utmost skill and tact on the 
part of those charged with the responsibility for im- 
plementing individual projects, especially in their rela- 
tions with the professionals who are to be associated 
with and assisted by persons served under this program. 



♦Persons serving as nonprofessionals in CAA’s shall not 
be foreclosed from consideration for enrollment in this 
program by virtue of such service. Such a person shall 
be deemed eligible tor enrollment PROVIDED THAT: 
(1) he met the criteria in (1) above at the time of his 
enrollment by the CAA; and, (2) his employment by the 
CAA is terminated upon enrollment in this program. 
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Examples of Entry-Level Sub-Professional or “New Careers” Positions* 



AGENCY 

Schools 



School Libraries 



Mental Health 
Clinics 



Courts— Juvenile 
and Adult 



Employment 
Service and 
Programs 

Public or 
Private 

Social Agencies 



TASK CATEGORIES 

Assist truant officer, visit family, develop resources, 
make agency referrals. 

Under supervision of school nurse, visit homes to 
teach hygiene and health improvement. 

Assisi iibrarian and teachers in working with siow 
readers. Conduct reading and language laboratories. 

Provide tutorial and remedial assistance, home 
visitation, personal assistance, clerical and machine 
operations, facility coordination. 

Supervise recess, physical training activities, free 
time supervision, physical therapy and other therapies 
prescribed by professionals, particularly with physic- 
ally handicapped children. 

Supervise and conduct examinations and tests. Score 
tests, keep records. 

Process books, file, stack books, keep records, 
handle clerical work, supervise craft and club 
activities. 

Operate substations, bookmobiles, recruit 
readers. 

Assist with therapy, group conferences, lis- 
tening, supportive assistance, liaison with pro- 
fessional staff. 

Maintain direct contact with families of persons 
tcbe sentenced; gather information, establish assist- 
ance, contact parolees— counsel, assist, advise and 
p jvide service assistance to inmates and their fam- 
ilies. 

Intake, interview, clerical, filing, communications 
responsibilities. 

Recruit, inform, advise, interpret, provide liaison, 
assist clients in seeking services, provide intake and 
data gathering service, clerical and filing. 

Temporary emergency service, child and older person 
care, budget, hygiene, health, nutrition, etc., instruc- 
tion and demonstration, family maintenance. 

Casework assistance, transportation, information 
gathering and dissemination. 

Inform, demonstrate, instruct and assist in pro- 
curement and utilization of surplus commodities. 



*A more extensive selection of detailed job descriptions may 
be found in Position Descriptions for New Careers, New 
Careers Development Program, University Research Corpo- 
ration, Washington, D.C., 1967. 




POSSIBLE JOB TITLES 
Attendance Developer 

Health Educator 

Reading Developers 
Education Assistants 

Physical Developers 

Test Monitors 
Library Assistants 

Outreach Librarian 
Service Workers 

Casework Aide 

Intake Clerk 
Employment Worker 

Homemaker Service Workers 
Casework Aide 

Commodity Utilization Developer 
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Information Assistant 



Child Care 
Centers 

Health 



Conduct personal and group programs designed to 
inform poor of services available and methods of ob- 
taining them. N 



Planned Parenthood and other service assistance. 

Information giving and taking— provide advice, 
education, transportation, communication, etc. 

Direct contact with individuals, organizing com- 
munity groups, liaison with professional staff, 
community organization. 

Non-Headstart care and training of children; super- 
vise group activities, feeding, reading, bathing, etc. 

Work with health professionals in hospitals, health 
clinics and homes to link services and people; provide 
referrals, treatment and follow-up service and/or 
health education. 



Neighborhood Worker 



Community Developer 



Child Care Instructors 



Community Health Service Worker 



Inspection Code enforcement, health education, 
instruction and guidance. 

Trainee position, bathe patients, take and record 
temperature, pulse, respiration, apply simple dress- 
ings, give uncomplicated treatment, assist in treat- 
ment and examination. 

Perform simple laboratory tests, such as urinalysis, 
blood tests, biological skin tests; take responsibility 
for the care of laboratory animals; take responsibility 
for the maintenance of the laboratory equipment; type 
blood for transfusion. 

Prepare patients for X-ray; affix protective lead 
plates; assist in keeping X-ray room records; develop 
plates; manipulate switches. 

Prepare patients for examinations, treatment and 
dental surgery, and assist dentist; develop X-ray 
plates, maintain instruments and equipment. 



Sanitation Assistant 



Nursing Assistant 



Laboratory Assistant 



X-ray Technician Assistant 



Dental Aide 



Legal Services 
Police 

Recreation and 
Social Agency 



Receive information, gather evidence, continue Legal Aide 

contact with clients and/or family; provide com- 
munication between attorney and client. 

Operate intake and service program, receive calls, Communications Worker 

interpret, etc. 

Supervise and coordinate activity programs in play- Recreation Aide 

grounds, clubs, centers, etc. 



Housing 

Authority 



Operate center activity, relate professional to resi- Service Worker; Code Enforcement 

dents; obtain intake on Housing Code enforcement. Worker 



Urban Communicate, organize, inform, provide service to Relocation Assistant 

Renewal relocatees; assist in finding housing, moving. 

Note: The information contained in this section is excerpted from the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Work- 
Training Programs Handbook for Sponsors, Standards and Procedures for Work-Training Experience Programs Under 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 Amended , pp. 14-8, and Appendix B, section E, and Administrator’s 

Notice No. 1-68, Developmental Planning and National Review for New Careers Projects , p. 3. 
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Program Development Outline 

I. Preliminary Activities 

A sponsor who wishes to seek an agreement must 
determine the nature and extent of the need for a New 
Careers program in his locality. 

A. Initial Orientation for Prospective Sponsors 

1. Review guidelines and application forms for 
New Careers program. 

2. Review materials on New Careers, including 
such manuals as: 

a. New Careers in Human Service : A Manual 
of Organization and Development; 

b. New Careers; Entry-Level Training for the 
Human Service Aide; 

c. New Careers: Generic Issues in Human Serv- 
ices, A Sourcebook for Trainers , ; 

d. Position Descriptions for New Careers. 

These documents and other reports are available from 
Information Clearinghouse, New Careers Development 
Program, University Research Corporation, Washington, 
D.C. 

e. Training for New Careers. J.R. Fishman, 

et al. The President’s Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime, Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1965. 

f. New Careers for the Poor. Pearl, Arthur 
and Frank Riessman. New York: Free Press, 
1965. 

3. Discuss program development and possibilities 
and assess the interest and the need for a New 
Careers program in your area with: CAA direc- 
tor and staff; BWTP field representative; em- 
ployment service manager; federal, state and 
municipal poverty, welfare and related offi- 
cials; major employers and trade associations; 
educational and training institutions; profes- 
sional and semiprofessional organizations; un- 
ion representatives; Chamber of Commerce, 
and other local sources of labor demand infor- 
mation. 

4. Arrange for technical assistance and consulta- 
tion through your CAA director and the local 
BWTP district or regional representative with 
the technical assistance group assigned to your 
area. 

B. Preparation of Request for Agreement 

For the specific information to be included in this 
request, see Administrator’s Notice No. 1-68, 
page 2. 

C. Preparation of the Agreement 

Upon notification of approval, consult with the 
BWTP Field Representative for assistance in 
acquisition of the Department of Labor forms and 
instructions for completing them. 

D. Submission of the Agreement 

II. First Quarter Planning Period 

A. Planning 

1. Identify project development staff and a sched- 
ule for planning and completion of various 
phases of proposal development. 



2. Identify target area. 

3. Seek participation of local residents in the 
planning and decision-making process. 

4. Identify and involve community agencies, key 
resource persons and/or local experts in the 
community who will participate and assist. 
Make possible arrangements for a “New Ca- 
reers conference” for the community. The tech- 
nical assistance staff is prepared to assist you 
in this, which has been found to be a most 
effective initial technique. 

5. Hold further discussions with local public and 
nonprofit agencies as potential employers to: 

a. Describe and discuss New Careers pro- 
gram with them; 

b. Invite their participation; 

c. Obtain commitments with respect to: 

(1) Concept and goals. 

(2) Meaningful job development and em- 
ployment for New Careers in their 
agency, including possibilities of per- 
manent jobs and future budget commit- 
ments. 

(3) Training, particularly on the work site 
and on the job. 

(4) Career development and upward mobil- 
ity for subprofessionals within their 
structure. 

d. Involve key persons from these agencies in 
proposal developmeni and the design of 
program components such as training, coun- 
seling, supportive services, recruitment and 
selection, and curriculum. 

6. Outline a desirable New Careers plan for the 
community and assess the potential for its 
realization based on community interest and 
resources. 

B. Job Development 

1. Identify and select participating human service 
agencies. 

2. Identify jobs: 

a. Restructuring of existing vacancies: redefini- 
tion of function, qualifications, supervision, 
etc. 

b. Creation of new job possibilities. Develop 
job descriptions: 

(1) Responsibilities and tasks; 

(2) Qualifications; 

(3) Supervision. 

c. Design a minimum of two levels of jobs 
above entry level, including responsibilities, 
qualifications, etc. 

d. Arrangements, strategy, and assurances for 
permanence, including sources of funds. 

3. Make necessary arrangements with personnel 
departments of participating agencies and/or 
civil service. 

4. Decide on numbers of trainees and length of 
program in each area. 

C. Recruitment and Selection 

1. Outline recruitment process, utilizing target 
area information and supporting data. 
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2. Outline selection process v.ith attention to 
establishment of realistic minimum qualifica- 
tions for each category of job at entry or 
other levels. 

D. Training 

\. Identify and select training agei . ies: 

a. Central training agency (e.g., university, 
college, institute, community college, etc.) 
for the program. Delineation of responsibil- 
ity for coordinating training program. 

b. OJT training as conducted in the human 
service (employing) agencies. 

c. Other participating training groups. 

2. Establish components of training program: 

a. Basic training in human services (generic). 

b. Basic training in particular occupational 
(human service) areas (e.g., health, educa- 
tion, social service, public safety, etc.). 

c. Specific skills for the job: 

(1) On-the-job training. 

(2) Classroom or group. 

d. In-service (advanced) training after employ- 
ment. 

e. Training and orientation for trainers and 
supervisors. 

3. Training methodology 

a. Allocate time for total and different phases. 
Include (1) length of federally-supported 
training program; (2) transition to employ- 
ment status; (3) length of federally-sup- 
ported beginning employment (or work- 
training period); and (4) arrangement for 
transfer to local budget. 

b. Schedule (classroom work experiences and 
supportive services). 

c. Plan phasing design. 

d. Coordinate staff and staffing pattern, both 
full time and use of delegate agency person- 
nel for specialty and OJT instruction. 

e. Plan organization (e.g., small group train- 
ing, classroom, coordination of OJT). 

f. Assign responsibility for different training 
components. 

g. Identify OJT work sites. 

h. Identify curriculum needs. 

i. Utilize technical assistance in curriculum 
development. 

j. Utilize technical assistance in planning and 
implementing program for training instruc- 
tors, supervisors and staff. 

k. Identify training sites and facilities. 

4. Design plan for career development (vertical 
and diagonal mobility): 

a. Develop, in cooperation with participating 
agencies, a hierarchy of positions within 
each occupational area with a minimum of 
three subprofessional levels (e.g., aide, as- 
sistant, technician) for upward mobility. 

b. Develop descriptions for newly created jobs 
(i.e., those arising from a reallocation of 
functions of existing jobs, or creation of 
new positions) . 



c. Develop requirements for advancement 
which facilitate movement from one level 
to the next. 

5. Provision of resources for facilitating advance- 
ment at different levels: 

a. Arrange for hierarchies of training resources 
for career development (both through edu- 
cational and employing agencies). 

b. Provide linkages between training programs 
developed and requirements for advance- 
ment at different levels. 

c. Develop supplemental educational resources 
(e.g., high school equivalency). 

d. Coordinate in-service training. 

e. Arrange for accreditation of skill training 
and OJT and compensated time for other 
career advancement training. 

f. Develop certification for entry training and 
for each subsequent step through training 
agency (e.g., certificate, A. A., A.B.). 

E. Supportive Services 

1. Remedial education. 

2. Counseling (preferably group). 

3. Health (including mental health). 

4. Child care. 

5. Other individual and family services. 

F. Involvement of Relevant Community Groups— 
Assurance of Support 

1. Professional and technical associations. 

2. Unions. 

3. Employers. 

4. Municipal administration. 

5. Educational institutions. 

G. Budget 

1. Arrange and outline subcontracts with delegate, 
employing, training and supportive service agen- 
cies. 

2. Identify central administrative budget. 

3. Plan budget item check list: 

a. Stipends for trainees. 

b. Training costs: staff, supplies and equip- 
ment. 

c. Supportive services. 

d. Administration. 

e. Local community share. 

f. Indirect costs. 

g. Other federal and local resources which 
might supplement and amplify program. 

H. Process Completed Proposal 

1. Written commitments for participation from 
Delegate Agencies. 

2. Review of proposal by Delegate Agencies. 

3. CAA review and approval. 

4. Submission to the Bureau of Work-Training 
Programs’ national offices through the district 
and regional offices for review, approval, and 
funding. 

Discussion 

These notes are intended to amplify the preceding 
outline for program development. They are intended 
to provide highlights rather than a comprehensive man- 
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ual. See the reference list in the Appendix for more 
detailed material on different sections of the outline. 

I. Preliminary Activities 

A. Initial Orientation 

The first task for those under .-king the develop- 
ment of a New Careers progiam is to become 
familiar with the general concept of New Careers 
and to gain an understanding of the goals, ex- 
periences, and results of the various New Careers 
programs in different human service fields which 
have been developed in several parts of the coun- 
try. This can be achieved by: 

1. Selective reading in the field including abstracts. 
(See attached bibliography.) 

2. Discussions on perspectives, issues, techniques, 
and procedures with technical assistance con- 
sultants available through the Labor Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Work-Training Programs. 

3. Visits to ongoing New Careers programs, and 
discussions with New Careers trainers and em- 
ployees, their employers, co-workers and super- 
visors, and staff. Relevant questions might in- 
clude the difference this approach to training 
and job development has made to the individual 
New Careerist in terms of his job effectiveness, 
chance for advancement, and relations with the 
agency employing him. Discussion should in- 
clude the reaction of the agency to this new 
kind of employee, as well as its concerns, 
changes, and benefits. 

This orientation should include: 

a. Identification of needs and possibilities for 
employment in the various human service 
agencies in the community — bothpublicand 
nonprofit (health, schools, community cen- 
ter, law enforcement, etc.). 

b. Target populations to be recruited. 

c. Potential training resources. 

d. Steps required to deal with job development, 
salary levels, qualifications, and other local 
civil service and personnel issues. 

e. Steps for involving both local agencies and 
neighborhood and community groups in the 
planning and program development process. 

B. Preparation of Request for Agreement 

The purpose of the Request for Agreement (con- 
tract) is to justify the need for a New Careers 
program in your area. It must include quantitative 
data, such as budget and time estimates, and 
training and project staffing needs and patterns. 
This Request will be prepared with the assistance 
of the BWTP Field Representative and technical 
assistance consultation, and will be submitted to 
the Field Representative for forwarding to the Re- 
gional Director for approval. 

C. Preparation of the Agreement 

"When the Request is approved, the Field Repre- 
sentative will supply you with the proper forms 
and instructions for completing them. See the 
Interim Instructions for Completing Sponsor’s Proj- 
ect Application, Form BWP-1, Revised May, 1967. 



D. Submission of the Agreement 

Upon completion of the forms, the Agreement 
is submitted for review. 

II. First Quarter Planning Period 
A. Planning 

The staff must work on many levels, beginning 
with an overall plan. 

It must present to the community-at-large, and 
most specifically to the target area residents, the 
idea of New Careers programs and examples of 
those programs which could be developed. At 
this point, the staff is seeking to educate and in- 
form, to gain support that may well be needed 
to persuade agencies and ensure commitments 
from them, and most importantly, to involve the 
local individuals and organizations in the process 
of identifying goals, and the development and im- 
plementation of programs for their community. 

In the process of gaining support, the staff will 
also be hearing the views of local residents con- 
cerning the strength and weakness of traditional 
employment programs, and what they, as the 
prospective employees, regard as vital to a success- 
ful job program (i.e., one which has a future 
and is worth real commitment of their hopes and 
energies) . These basic points form an important 
part of the program design. 

Local residents may be involved in such planning 
by using previously established CAA mechanisms, 
when available. If not, new channels should be 
explored, such as a series of open meetings in the 
area, with substantial advance publicity including 
questions to be addressed to the community. Rep- 
resentatives of community agencies and key mu- 
nicipal officials can be invited as observers to hear 
experiences and felt needs of the prospective em- 
ployees. 

As soon as possible, meetings should be held 
with various local agenc ^s who might sponsor 
New Careers programs or be involved in some 
facet of their operations, such as employment, 
training, supportive services or certification, and 
include community representatives, local experts, 
resource people, professional groups and unions. 
This gathering might take the form of a confer- 
ence on New Careers. Goals could include ( 1) 
dissemination of information on New Careers 
and its application in various fields; (2) persua- 
sion of various groups of the feasibility and 
potential of New Careers for the local com- 
munity; (3) explanation of the guidelines and 
conditions for availability of federal support, (4) 
presentation and discussion of plans and ap- 
proaches in the local community. 

After seeking the planning support of local resi- 
dents, community agencies and other resources, 
the staff, with more specific knowledge of the 
direction in which New Careers may go, should 
develop the details of the program. Some problem 
areas will have been identified. Sufficient time 
and appropriate staff should be assigned to begin 
working on them. For example, if resistance on 
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the part of a professional of a technical association 
or a key agency has been evidenced, now is the 
time to improve relations and seek his involve- 
ment and support rather than later when more 
serious opposition has occurred. The same is 
true of problems in recruitment and selection, 
or in career development. 

B. Job Devebpment 

A series of meetings should be held with repre- 
sentatives of local human services agencies, the 
Health Department, Welfare Department, Police 
Department, school systems, and voluntary non- 
profit agencies (Red Feather, Health and Welfare, 
recreation, etc.). The initial task is to determine 
which of those human service agencies previously 
willing to sponsor a New Careers program or 
willing to be persuaded, is now actually able and 
willing to do so when responsibilities in terms of 
job development, training and career development 
are spelled out. It is not necessarily true that an 
agency originally enthusiastic really understood 
what was being asked of it or is able to secure 
the necessary commitments in the time available. 

Staff should direct its efforts with agencies to 
specifying those jobs for which employees will be 
recruited, selected and trained; determining num- 
bers of jobs, entry qualifications, salaries, training 
and supervisory budget available; and for transition 
to local funds, with plans and commitments for 
further steps for upward mobility. Agreements in 
writing are important for both program success 
and for project approval. 

If negotiations with human service agencies have 
so far been confined to dealing with only top 
administrative and board levels (their official ap- 
proval and active endorsement is essential), as 
may sometimes be the case despite staff attempts 
to involve other levels in the orientation and plan- 
ning phase, it is important that lower levels now 
be involved. We refer here to staff in personnel 
divisions, and local civil service. Meaningful job 
descriptions and qualifications for entry levels and 
career ladders are not possible without their help. 
i heir cooperation at the very beginning will fre- 
quently determine success or failure. This is 
especially true in the case of public positions un- 
der civil service where rigid and often unrelated 
testing requirements, tight ceilings, systems of posi- 
tion control, and exclusions regarding applicants 
with criminal records often prevail. The staff 
should enlist the cooperation of representatives 
of the supervisory, professional, semiprofessional, 
and technical levels and training units within the 
agency for the task of defining the jobs in each 
New Careers program. These jobs relate to already 
existing functions and responsibilities of agency 
staff, whether or not these are being effectively 
executed. Existing staff must be led now to an- 
ticipate the changes needed in structures, functions, 
and attitudes if New Careers programs are to 
work. They can work only if, in addition to some 
sense of justice and commitment to the poor, 
the agency staff can also see in the programs a 



chance to improve the agency. If they become com- 
mitted to the New Careers program at this 
point, it will simplify carrying out the program 
iater on: (1) in their initial acceptance of the new 
employees; (2) in provision of formal and informal 
support to them; and (3) in their willingness to 
perceive their own need for further training and to 
become involved in such training. 

The actual process of identifying New Careers 
jobs thus involves an understanding of the agency’s 
goals and a careful appraisal of existing structures 
created to achieve them. Whether considering 
present vacancies or new job possibilities, the re- 
sulting job descriptions must clearly specify the re- 
sponsibilities and tasks involved, the qualifications 
required, and the kind of supervision that will be 
provided. Even in entry-level jobs of limited re- 
sponsibility, the tasks should be directed at pro- 
viding meaningful person-to-person services. The 
tasks should be related to succeeding levels of en- 
larged responsibilities. It is helpful to build in 
provisions for greater responsibility at the entry 
level. For example, these provisions can require 
in-service and other training, apprenticeships, and 
team assignments designed not only to increase 
skills and provide for advancement but to ensure 
against a downgrading of jobs by an addition 
(often informally) of only menial tasks. 

While it is necessary to have a detailed defini- 
tion of tasks and responsibilities, flexibility (not 
to be mistaken for vagueness) is also important. 
Because of the newness of the New Careers pro- 
grams, possibilities for growth, change, and further 
clarification should not be precluded in developing 
job descriptions. 

Flexibility is especially important in defining job 
qualifications. In general, these ought to be suf- 
ficient to ensure the selection of persons able to 
perform the tasks assigned avoiding, whenever 
possible, the danger of “screening out” applicants 
because of stereotyped notions of who is capable 
and who is not. Standard entry requirements such 
as level of educational achievement, previous ex- 
perience, health, “personal qualities” and the like 
should be kept to a flexible minimum if New 
Career* programs are to reach the population for 
which they are intended. For example, the require- 
ment of a high school diploma could eliminate a 
large number of people with interest and potential 
ability for work in human services, though they 
might possess adequate skills for a particular job 
which may require only a fourth or fifth grade 
reading ability. The same is true of previous 
related work experience where none may be 
really essential. 

There are several key sections of the job de- 
scription which need to be formulated for new 
roles or adjusted for existing positions which 
need to be modified for New Careers require- 
ments: 

1. Position Controls. Who supervises the person 
and in what relationship? What regulations 
or standards are required by the position? 
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What is the nature of the program or unit? 

2. General Description. A general description of 
the position and duties in paragraph form. 

3. Specific Duties. A specific listing and descrip- 
tion of tasks and responsibilities to be performed 
in this position. 

4. Special Requirements. Any unusual or special 
requirements which the position might entail. 

5. Qualifications. Training, qualifications and 
other requirements for skills and education for 
the job. 

(a) Education. (Shall be kept minimal.) 

(b) Age, health, sex, etc. 

(c) Training, (Whenever possible, training 
requirements should be fulfilled by the 
New Careers training program which the 
person will have prior to formal entry into 
a job. Otherwise, successful completion 
of training should be required during a 
probationary entry employment period 
allowing a regular salary scale and filling 
of position during the training period which 
has many advantages.) 

(d) Experience. (This should be kept to a 
minimum. If civil service demands it for 
entry at a decent salary level, attempt to 
have four to six months of New Careers 
training including on-the-job training count 
toward this experience.) 

Stress the importance of the New Careers train- 
ing program, with its integrity, hours, content and 
skill training which result in a certificate granted 
by the training institution, using it as a buttress 
to entry at the highest possible salary level. 

In writing job descriptions for second and third 
level, build experience and training at entry-level 
positions as an important foundation for subse- 
quent New Careers career development training for 
the second and similarly for the third level. At the 
same time, allow flexibility in those with higher 
educational levels, or other relevant experience, 
to enter the New Careers ladder at the second or 
third level with an appropriate New Careers train- 
ing program for that level. 

There will generally be three kinds of job devel- 
opment tasks. 

1 . First or Entry Level 

(a) For entry-level positions already in exist- 
ence, the task is one of redefining the posi- 
tion to adjust qualifications, change con- 
tracts, and prepare foundation for upward 
mobility. 

(b) For new jobs and roles, the need is to de- 
velop a set of related tasks to be defined 
in given areas (e.g., Home Health Care); 
an analysis of existing related professional 
and other positions made and a redefini- 
tion of positions to allow the setting up of 
a new position. Tasks and positions must 
then be defined with attention to the 
development of a new job description for 
the professional or others who may have 
been performing some of these tasks before. 



This 1 tter position should now be rede- 
fined to reorganize specialized tasks, in- 
cluding supervision of the others without 
professional training. This, incidentally, 
represents an upgrading of the professional 
and is quite potent in selling the New 
Careers model to professionals. It is, in 
fact, directly aimed at the upgrading of pro- 
fessional jobs while at the same time in- 
troducing new subprofessional positions as 
described above. 

2. Career Development 

Career ladders and latticework should be ex- 
plored and developed to provide the second, 
third, and fourth steps— the vertical and diag- 
onal positions to which the entry-level employee 
can be advanced with appropriate experience 
and additional training. 

3. Second- and Third-Level Positions 

(a) Restructuring 

Existing positions may need to be re- 
designed to adjust qualifications and duties 
in line with the New Careers latticework 
to encourage mobility into the positions. 

(b) Job Definition 

New positions will need to be created in 
much the same way as at the first or entry 
level. Emphasis should be on flexible 
qualifications and an opportunity for fur- 
ther upward mobility. 

4. Agency Support 

A crucial part of defining jobs is to obtain 
agency agreements on various salary levels and 
their sources. Planning staff should ensure that 
entry-level salaries are consistent with Federal 
minimum wage standards and current Bureau of 
Work-Training Programs guidelines. 

Agencies shall assume responsibility for pay- 
ment of salaries as soon as possible, to con- 
tinue and include newly-defined jobs as part of 
their short- and long-term budget projections, 
including positions for advancement to second 
and third levels. Various sources for future 
funding, private and public, need to be spe- 
cifically discussed if agencies are not to be 
discouraged at the prospect of merely increased 
budgetary responsibility (in the face of needs 
already outstanding) and- thus to be reluctant 
to give assurance of job permanence. 

The importance of staff spending sufficient 
time in carefully preparing and consulting with 
agencies concerning job development cannot be 
overemphasized. Planning staff should call on as 
many experts and resource people as are avail- 
able and needed to assist the agencies. Maxi- 
mum use should be made of the technical assist- 
ance consultants provided and the Bureau of 
Work-Training Programs field representatives. 
The task of developing jobs with career mobility 
will inevitably be an ongoing process which 
will need refinement during the life of the pro- 
gram and beyond. The greater the clarity and 
completeness with which the task is performed 
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in the beginning, the easier it will be later on 
to see where improvements are needed. Such 
analysis of job development is also needed for 
intelligent consideration of such other areas as 
recruitment, selection, training, and supportive 
services. 

C. Recruitment and Selection 

With specific jobs specifically defined, the prob- 
lem of defining recruitment and selection pro- 
cedures becomes much more manageable. First, 
the geographic target areas must be chosen. Such 
a choice must be consistent with the criteria stated 
in the federal guidelines and a careful assessment 
of community needs and priorities. 

The methods for reaching potential enrollees need 
to be detailed. The recruitment process need not be 
limited to formal referrals. The use of public in- 
formation media and local advertising are impor- 
tant along with informal canvassing and word- 
of-mouth contacts. With an understanding of the 
overall Federal eligibility standards and with the 
prior establishment of realistic qualifications in 
the various job categories, some communities may 
want to explore the use of neighborhood workers 
as short-term recruitment aides who might them- 
selves be eligible later for training and placement 
in the human service field. 

Staff will want to be sure that the willingness 
to “screen in” candidates, so eagerly sought in the 
earlier job development negotiations, are made 
known. Regardless of what recruitment methods are 
used, they should attempt to ensure not only that 
the broadest possible cross section of existing 
unemployed will be recruited but to make sure 
that all of those in need of the program are 
given the opportunity to apply. Staff will also need 
to have a sufficient bank of recruits to draw on 
to fill those slots that will be vacated by dropouts 
from the program. 

In screening and selection, the experience of pre- 
vious New Careers programs, their published ma- 
terial and the advice of the various technical 
assistant consultants can be extremely helpful. In 
preparing the proposal, staff will want to specify 
who will have responsibility for screening and for 
selection or both, how they will be phased into 
the program, and sample methods to be used — 
written questionnaires, relevant testing, if any, and 
the number and kinds of interviews. There is a 
need to obtain some information, perhaps in simple 
written questionnaire form, regarding the individual 
and his family, their income level, and other 
background material such as education, previous 
training and employment, military and police rec- 
ords. Basic data is necessary, not only to evaluate 
general ability to participate in training for pre- 
viously defined New Careers roles, but also to 
screen out those clearly ineligible— for example, 
those with serious health problems, those under 
the age limit or those clearly outside the poverty 
or unemployment categories. 

Selection might be made after interviews by a 
series of people or a personnel team representing 



planning staff, perhaps CAA job counselors, and 
whenever possible, staff from the training and em- 
ploying parts of the New Careers program itself. 
The process would include a more detailed ex- 
planation of the training and job requirements 
to the applicant and an exploration of the appli- 
cant’s interests. 

An assessment can then be made as to whether 
the candidate possesses the minimum qualifications 
for an entry or higher-level job. The program should 
also include procedures to help the persons select 
positions of interest to them (i.e., health or school) 
and to secure those supportive services which will 
enable them to successfully complete the program. 

The procedure should include promptly inform- 
ing those accepted in New Careers, those referred 
to other manpower programs and those rejected. 
Health examinations should be given to all individ- 
uals selected, both to identify as well as to correct 
problems. Persons with major health problems 
which might interfere with job performance should 
be referred for treatment before the individuals 
can be eligible for acceptance into the program. 

D. Training 

The success of the program depends on the qual- 
ity of the training provided. Fortunately, here the 
community has the opportunity to draw on the 
experience of previous New Careers programs and 
their publications. In addition, many technical as- 
sistance consultants themselves are not only famil- 
iar with, but have participated in, such train- 
ing programs and can be of immeasurable help. 
Numbers of new materials for specific curriculum 
and training needs will be available in the near 
future. During the first steps of proposal develop- 
ment, training resources should be identified. Ideal- 
ly, the primary resource should be a recognized 
educational institution in the community such as a 
college, junior college, or university extension 
program. These have the advantages of recognized 
standing, certification procedures, and linkages for 
degrees such as associates in arts or the bac- 
calaureate. Use of these institutions also encour- 
ages them toward the development of educational 
services more relevant to the general needs of the 
population, including supportive services such as 
remedial skills and general education. When such 
institutions are not available or are not able to 
carry the central training task, other possible 
resources include CAA training staff; local voca- 
tional, training and manpower centers; or the 
development of a totally new facility for this 
purpose. 

The central training facility can perform generic 
training, counseling, remediation, some skill train- 
ing in the classroom setting, and develop the train- 
ing ladder for career advancement with certifica- 
tion. The agency can provide the work-training, 
with supervisors, and additional skill-training wher- 
ever possible. The certificate requirements should 
include the specification of the work and skill 
training provided by the agency, thereby laying 
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the groundwork for accrediting and encouraging 
training at the work site. 

The central training facility should work closely 
with the complying agencies in job definition, 
training design, and curriculum development. The 
overriding consideration is the capacity of various 
groups to maximize the individual enrollee’s chance 
to perform effectively on the job, both in terms 
of acquiring skills and the more subtle require- 
ments of work with people in fields of human 
service. 

Regardless of how the training program is 
divided, the methods must be imaginative and the 
program flexible. The traditional classroom ap- 
proach, with its often negative connotations for 
many enrollees, should be minimized. A grea.er 
emphasis should be placed on the leaming-by- 
doing, self-teaching techniques, such as role play- 
ing, and small group sessions structured to engage 
the individual enrollee. Instruction, on-the-job 
training, counseling and remediation should be 
closely integrated. Some communities may find that 
all four can best be done on a daily basis. Some 
feel the need to set aside a regular portion of the 
week for each area. Others may want an initial 
emphasis on instruction, and remediation. 

Whatever the schedule, the following areas need 
emphasis: 

1. Training should occur from the beginning. 

2. Remedial skills should be related directly to 
job needs. 

3. Counseling should be done in groups with 
emphasis on problem-solving directed at 
reality-oriented job and other social tasks. 

4. A generic training plan basic to all human 
services should be provided for all trainees. 

These basic issues are discussed in greater detail 
in the Manual of Organization and Development 
and Entry-Level Training for the Human Service 
Aide (see Bibliography, Appendix C). 

In detailing the components of a training pro- 
gram, the proposal should first describe what will 
constitute basic training in the human services. 
The course of studies might include such items as: 
the scope and objectives of the human service 
fields generally, human growth and development, 
the nature of social groups like the family, the 
structure of communities, social issues, and prob- 
lems such as poverty, illness and discrimination. 
These topics are designed to increase self-awareness 
and understanding, and to develop the personal 
skills and attitudes needed for working in human 
service agencies. Such basic training helps the 
trainee to move across occupational lines as oppor- 
tunities arise, supported by a concrete foundation 
for upward mobility. 

Staff can then turn to basic training in the par- 
ticular occupational area of the trainee, such as 
health, education, social service, public safety. 
Training here should explore: (1) the goals of the 
service agency, (2) how these are met on various 
levels by various personnel, and (3) general skills 



and information required in the occupational area 
(e.g., health or education) . 

The training plan should include training in the 
technical skills directly related to the jobs developed 
for the trainee. There should be a correlation at 
this point with the job description. Separate and 
distinct skill training is necessary if the individual 
is to begin functioning in positions such as teacher 
aide, homemaking afde, occupational therapy aide, 
laboratory aide and assistant, research aide or legal 
service aide. 

In discussing training on the job, the proposal 
should indicate the kinds and source of staff as- 
signed to it and specify ways in which this aspect 
of training will be coordinated with other compo- 
nents of the training program. Such coordination 
should include evaluating the trainee’s performance 
and effectively feeding it back to both training 
and employing agencies in order to refine the 
overall training program and to plan realistically 
for advanced training. 

The proposal should also deal with steps taken 
to establish advanced in-service training. What will 
this consist of? How often will it occur? And who 
will do it? Thought should be given, when making 
advanced training plans, to providing opportuni- 
ties for those who have successfully completed New 
Careers programs to assist in OJT and in-service 
work with newer trainees (in effect, advancing 
them to the trainer level). This can lead to the 
second or third steps in the New Careers lattice- 
work. 

An often overlooked aspect of training is the 
need for specific provisions for the training of su- 
pervisors, instructors and other agency personnel 
who have direct responsibility for New Careers em- 
ployees. Optional orientation sessions are not suffi- 
cient to explore the philosophy and details of New 
Careers programs, to prepare them to cope with the 
special problems that such employees may present, 
or to help them to utilize nonprofessionals in the 
most effective way. Many of the specifics which 
could be discussed in terms of training methodol- 
ogy have already been mentioned. All programs 
need to establish a timetable which designates 
the total amount of time reserved for each com- 
ponent of the training program and its appor- 
tionment during the life of the program. More 
detailed schedules would show the time spent in 
basic and technical training sessions, at work, and 
in obtaining supportive services such as remedial 
education. These will vary with the individuals 
and the job category. 

The proposal should contain details with regard 
to the training staff. This should include the 
number of instructors, their specific duties, an- 
ticipated workload, and minimum qualifications in 
accordance with standards set forth in the guide- 
lines. In assigning or dividing responsibility for 
the different training components, there should 
also be some explanation of the plans of various 
training staffs to coordinate efforts. These can be 
detailed by including plans for systems of report- 
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ing, both formal and informal, such as inter- 
staff conferences to review overall training needs, 
clarify procedures, and resolve individual problems. 
The proposal should also include the content, 
structure, and scheduling of programs for training 
the training staff. 

In reviewing the content of the various training 
components, it is important to identify curriculum 
needs and to include these in the proposal. Special 
materials, equipment and supplies to be used by 
trainer and trainee should be enumerated as clearly 
as possible. Certain specialists may have to be 
scheduled on an intermittent basis. The proposal 
should list the various sites and facilities to be used 
in the training and their location. In choosing loca- 
tions, it is important to consider costs in time and 
transportation for the trainee, the appropriateness 
of the setting for training persons who live and 
work in low income areas, the ease with which the 
trainee can also secure necessary supportive serv- 
ices, the educational benefits to staff in terms of 
proximity to community problems and the access- 
ibility of expert training personnel. Program spon- 
sors can utilize the services of the University Re- 
search Corporation curriculum staff and the 
materials which they have developed, and obtain 
assistance from URC specialists in establishing the 
training program, training the trainers and super- 
visory staff, and developing needed curriculum. 

E. Career Development 

The central premise of the program is the de- 
velopment of jobs with a future— that is, advance- 
ment or career development. Provisions for ad- 
vancement need to be spelled out, including plans 
and arrangements. 

This includes several areas which need to be 
explored and arrangements made for inclusion in 
the proposal. 

It is unrealistic to expect agencies immediately 
to institute changes in existing jobs and to re- 
allocate functions which may invoive major restruc- 
turing of the institution. This all takes time and 
planning and further training. However, a begin- 
ning and commitment must be made. For exam- 
ple, the proposal must include for each 
occupational area, within the human service field 
being use.d, a proposed job ladder in which at 
least three subprofessional levels have been identi- 
fied and defined (such as aide, assistant, tech- 
nician) . Specific job descriptions should accompany 
these, even if they are not to be used until a later 
date for employee advancement. There should also 
be a description of changes in other jobs along the 
professional ladder which will occur as a result of 
the new positions at the subprofessional level. These 
obviously have to be done in close collaboration 
with the employing agency- which then makes a 
commitment both to the concept and plan. 

In addition, the proposal should spell out the 
requirements which need to be satisfied before 
the advancement of a New Careers employee to a 
higher level can occur and indicate methods to 
realistically facilitate the requirements so that, in 



fact, advancement will occur. For example, ad- 
vanced training plus performance on the job over 
a designated time period which results in a certain 
number of satisfactory or better than satisfactory 
progress reports, may be necessary for promotion. 
Yet, there may be no arrangements made so that 
the employer can secure this training or no in- 
service training program or outside training re- 
sources to fill the need. The chance for a new 
career, then, is not very meaningful. Arrange- 
ments for future training are thus very important. 

The higher the employee advances, the more 
crucial are “credentials.” A proposal must define 
ways in which sponsors are prepared to meet this 
need and encourage advancement. This might be 
done through periodic courses given jointly by the 
human service agency and an educational institu- 
tion, and geared to specific levels in an occupa- 
tional area. Agencies should be encouraged to 
provide specified time during work hours for this 
training, both at the work site and at the training 
institution as necessary. Since the employer is 
upgrading skills in fields where great shortages 
exist, this is a benefit to the employer. If the em- 
ployee has to take non-compensated time off from 
work for training, he is back in the same old eco- 
nomic bind. If he has to do all his training at 
night or on weekends, this becomes an unrealistic 
burden for the average person, particularly if he 
or she has a family. Work can be structured to 
provide OjT which is accredited (with structured 
supervision) by the training institutions even as 
is done for professionals in residency, field training 
and practitioners. Thus, the employee continues 
training, has a fairly full workload, and continues 
his salary. There are various ways of working this 
out. Professional associations might commit them- 
selves to sponsor a similar arrangement. Formal 
institutions and their staff should be involved to 
facilitate certification, degree-granting, and thus 
give the individual some security in moving from 
one agency to another. However, the certification 
process requires that the employing agency empha- 
size formal in-service training as well as the other 
parts of the training program linked to its require- 
ments for advancement. This careful linkage of job 
qualifications to the training plan and design is 
crucial. 

F. Supportive Services 

The inclusion in the proposal of a clearly de- 
fined plan of providing supportive services is 
required by the guidelines. The rationale and 
details for such services are also discussed there. 
Several points should be reemphasized. The pur- 
pose of any additional services planned for the 
trainee is to give him the support he needs so 
that he can obtain the full benefits of the work- 
training experience. Many of these services will 
be needed throughout the entire span of federal 
funding. However, detailed planning cannot wait 
until after the program has begun. A trainee re- 
quiring day-care service for her children in order 
to participate will need to have this guarantee 
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made in advance. If these are not available (and, 
it is the rare community that provides enough day- 
care services for those needing them), program 
sponsors ought to begin now to arrange with 
various community agencies, churches, or local 
residents with talents for child care, to provide 
this service. The same is true in several other 
areas. Few communities are able to provide, 
within the usual structures, all the needed services 
in education, heaith, iegai aid, family counseling 
and so on, needed within the time provided. 

New and imaginative solutions will have to be 
planned to accommodate the needs of the trainee 
and the training goals. Flexibility is important for 
planning agencies. Plans should reflect the spon- 
sor’s concern with what is convenient for the 
trainee. Fe*v trainees have their own means of 
transportation and days spent waiting in long 
lines at clinic or agency on a first-come, first- 
served basis waste valuable training time. Mobile 
units and convenient substations serving a desig- 
nated group of enrollees can be set up in many 
instances. Especially in more rural areas it may 
be far more economical to transport certain med- 
ical staff than entire groups of enrollees. 

Finally, in providing the essential supportive serv- 
ices such as remedial education, vocational coun- 
seling, medical examinations and treatment, men- 
tal health and family services, it is not enough 
to merely refer trainees to other services. Frequent 
follow-up and consultation are essential to ensure 
that help is actually being received. Follow-up is 
also important to ensure that the trainee is not 
prevented from availing himself of this help be- 
cause of some misunderstanding, or negative at- 
titudes or lack of information on the part of service 
staff. 

G. Involvement of Relevant Community Groups— 
Assurance of Support 

As previously mentioned, it is important to in- 
volve and gain the support of professional and 
technical associations and educational institutions 



in the initial planning phase, as well as in the more 
detailed planning of training programs. Their help 
in supporting career advancement, approving 
changes in entry qualifications, and supportive 
services has also been indicated. 

There are in all communities, civic groups, or- 
ganizations, foundations and prominent persons 
who will be the natural allies of the New Careers 
programs. The help they can offer and their in- 
fluence in the community should not be overlooked. 
There are other groups, however, that need to be 
allied to the New Careers program if its growth 
is to be ensured. While many labor unions have 
been in :he forefront of the social reform move- 
ment in lis country, there are skill unions and 
professional and technical groups on all levels 
which -.re highly protective and restrictive in terms 
of membership requirements, both for the protect- 
ing of standards and for < conomic reasons. Atten- 
tion should be paid to the protection of stand- 
ards of service and the fears of displacement 
which will be encountered in certain professional 
groups. 

Employers, the human service agencies provid- 
ing the jobs, are obviously crucial to the whole 
program, but there are other potential employers, 
both private and public, whose support is needed, 
though they are not directly involved in New Ca- 
reers programs. These may be the future employers 
needed if the New Careers field is to grow. 
Possible anxieties of employers or unions, tech- 
nical and other professional associations must be 
allayed concerning the threat to their prestige and 
effectiveness posed by these new programs. 

Finally, it is important to obtain the support of 
key community officials. They are, of course, 
needed to authorize New Careers programs in 
public agencies, and to relax civil service and other 
requirements. But perhaps even more significant, 
their prestige can be used to convince other em- 
ployers, universities, and labor unions and profes- 
sional associations to support and participate in the 
New Careers program. 
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APPENDIX A 



Job Development Model 

The following model for subprofessional health careers 
used in one program is provided as an example of 
steps to be taken and information needed to develop 
specific job classifications. 

m m m m w rm. t wrwim r m m trr k w 

cOiviivium 1 1 ivi&N i al 
HEALTH CENTER 

POSITION CLASSIFICATION GUIDES FOR 
SUBPROFESSIONAL HEALTH CAREERS 

Subject: Guide for Design and Structuring Jobs for 
Mental Health 

Job development activity must be undertaken early to 
comply with the ultimate objective of training people 
for subprofessional careers. The immediate task is to 
establish entrance level positions for Mental Health Aides. 
As part of this immediate task, we must provide a 
promotional ladder of two additional grades. The en- 
trance level will be translated to GS-2. The second level, 
an intermediate training level, will be GS-3, and the 
fully-trained level (hereinafter to be referred to as the 
journeyman level) will be GS-4. This grade alignment 
is consistent with the overall position classification 
system . 

Eight program areas of the Mental Health Center have 
been identified where Mental Health Aides are to be 
trained and utilized. They are the: Outpatient, Inpatient, 
Day Care, Drug Addiction, Alcoholic, Children’s, Ado- 
lescent, and Adult programs. Therefore, there should 
be eight entrance levels through journeyman series to 
be developed. A number of specific positions may be 
established in each level. The plan of approach and 
guidelines must be kept simple to conserve time and 
maintain efficiency. As a first step toward simplicity, 
we can develop eight basic jobs at the journeyman level 
(one to represent each of the previously mentioned pro- 
gram areas) . As a second step, we can develop position 
controls to represent three distinct levels of performance. 
Properly developed, the position controls will serve the 
basis to determine grades GS-2, 3 or 4. By this means, 
the proper set of position controls can be superimposed 
on the proper set of specific duties resulting in a com- 
pleted job description at the desired grc.de level. 

The program chief of each of these aforementioned 
areas must be the prime agent for the development of 
his Mental Health Aide job. He must therefore care- 
fully identify each duty he expects to assign to his 
journeyman. He must further examine each duty to de- 
scribe the number and order of tasks involved . The open- 
ing statement of each description will define what is to 
be performed. The tasks should define the number of 
steps including the method and the extent of work that 
should be performed. A reference guide entitled Job 
Description : Community Mental Health Aide-Group 
Leader is attached to assist each program chief in iden- 



tifying his specific duties. Number 10 of the cited refer- 
ence is to be disregarded as a duty. 

The program chief must also do the initial work in 
the development of position controls. Position controls 
should incorporate guidelines to show precise supervisory- 
trainee work relationships. The aide will not be responsi- 
ble for determining the what or why of his assigned 
activities, but he will have to follow carefully defined 
procedures. Hence, it should not be too difficult for 
the supervisor to determine checkpoints during process- 
ing wiiere professional level interpretation would be 
necessary. The program chief should structure position 
controls based on the relative qualifications required at 
the entrance level, the intermediate training level, and 
the journeyman level to follow procedures of the specific 
duties he assigns to the job. The program chief must 
think in terms of the Aide’s relative experience and 
training to make relative judgments and decisions. Use 
Duty 2 of the attached job description as an example. 
It reads, “Interview group members and, if necessary, 
members of their family, for the purpose of gathering 
information which is essential for the understanding of 
an individual’s behavior.’’ It is assumed that the entry- 
level aide will be provided with a detailed guide for use 
in the information gathering process in addition to being 
under the close surveillance of a professional high-grade 
aide. It is also assumed that the entry-level trainee 
will follow his guide very closely without deviation. If 
a situation arises in which a departure from the guide is 
indicated to get the desired information, it is further as- 
sumed that the monitor might step in to demonstrate a 
technique to produce the necessary information. During 
the periods provided for further on-the-job training, this 
incident might become the topic of further case group 
study and exercise. 

The objective is to establish consistent position con- 
trol criteria for across-the-board application to all aide 
jobs. To achieve consistency, the position classification 
specialist will review submissions from each program area 
and make revisions for classification and training accept- 
ability. 



JOB DESCRIPTION 

Community Mental Health Aide— Group Leader 

General Supervisory Control: The position of Comm unity 
Mental Health Aide is located in theCommunity Mental 
Health Center. The position is under the general super- 
vision of the Director, Child, Adolescent, or Adult Di- 
vision. Supervision is the overall responsibility of a 
professional staff. 

Specific Supervision: Specific supervision of the Com- 
munity Mental Health Aide is provided by a trained 
professional or trained mental health specialist who is 
experienced in the training and work needs of the trained 
community mental health aide. Specific supervision may 
be offered by an experienced social worker, psychologist, 
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psychiatrist, mental health specialist or trained non 
professional mental health worker. 



General Duties: While working under supervision, the 
Mental Health Aide group leader provides leadership 
and mental health services for individuals and groups in 
such a way that both group interaction and program 
activities contribute to the growth of the individual 
group members and the achievement of desirable mental 
health goals as set forth in the mental health program. 
The Mental Health Aide carries out duties as an assist- 
ant to the professional or mental health expert. In 
this role, he serves as a special therapeutic or treatment 
team member. 



Specific Duties: The Mental Health Aide will be required 
to carry out the following specific duties: 

1. To contact, recruit and select problem individuals 
for the purpose of organizing youth into ther- 
apeutic activity groups. 

2. To interview group members and, if necessary, 
members of their family, for the purpose of gather- 
ing information which is essential for the under- 
standing of an individual’s behavior. 

3. To observe and make written reports on group and 
individual behavior. 

4. To escort groups on trips or tours and take initia- 
tive in arranging and planning trips and other 
group activities. 

5. To assist when crisis situations arise. The leader 
may be called upon to talk with social workers, 
psychiatrists, teachers, psychologists or parents. 

6. To participate in staff seminars as on-the-job, in- 
service training activity. 

7. To participate in individual and group supervision 
and confer with his or her supervisor for guidance, 
discussion or problems which the group cannot 
solve. 

8. To write case histories and progress reports on 
youth or other family members. 



9. To provide limited counseling with individual youth 
about personal problems. 

10. To be responsible to his job, understanding the 
nature of his work role, with a resonable under- 
standing of mental health concepts and content. 

The leader will profit from experience and, in time, 
is expected to develop coping skills relevant to his 
own needs to getting along in his environment. Coping 
skills, as used here, refers to the ways and means by 
which he deals with situations effectively and solves prob- 
lems. The management of anxiety, control of impulses 
and emotions, capacity to trust and be responsible are 
part of the coping skill mechanism. 

Educational and Training Requirements: 

1. The Mental Health Aide may or may not be a 
high school graduate. 

2. The Mental Health Aide-Group Leader must suc- 
cessfully complete the New Careers Human Service 
and Mental Health Aide training course. Such a 
course will be specifically designed to introduce the 
trainee to the field of mental health and will 
provide the leader with fundamental information on 
such topics as: Child Development, Interviewing 
Skills, Report Writing, Community Organization, 
Mental Health Concepts, Group Management, 
Special Techniques and Core Group. This training 
course will be periodically conducted for twelve 
weeks or four hundred and eighty (480) hours. 

3. Examination for skill and knowledge of community 
mental health and job-related activities by director 
pf program. 

4. If the mental health aide has lived in the com- 
munity where he is expected to work, he may 
find his background valuable. 

Possible Career Lattice: 

1 . Mental Health \ide 

2. Mental Health Assistant 

3. Mental Health Technician 

4. Mental Health Associate. 
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APPENDIX B— Sample Proposal: 



The preparation of proposals to develop New Careers 
programs required considerable attention to detail as 
well as a soundly-conceived plan of action. 

In order to help communities in proposal development 
in New Careers, excerpts from the original proposal of 
a now operational New Careers program has been in- 
cluded. Although informative it should not be consid- 
ered a prototype since each community’s plans must 
be fashioned to satisfy its own particular needs and be 
based on the resources it has available. 

Proposal forms and instructions for completing them 
maybe obtained from the local sponsor and the regional 
or district BWTP offices. 
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Sample Proposal 



LINKAGES OF TRACT C— 

NEW CAREERS FOR THE POOR 

I. Introduction 

The New Careers Program —Scheuer Amendment— is 
a new program authorized by the Congress in 1966. “It 
authorizes grants to or agreements (contracts) with any 
state or local agency or private organization to pay all 
or part of the costs of adult work-training employment 
programs for unemployed or low-income persons involv- 
ing activities designed to improve the physical, social, 
economic or cultural condition of the community or area 
served in fields including, but not limited to, health, edu- 
cation, welfare, neighborhood redevelopment, and public 
safety. Such programs must ( 1) assist in developing entry 
level employment opportunities, (2) provide maximum 
prospects for advancement and continued employment 
without federal assistance, and (3) be combined with 
necessary educational training, counseling, and transpor- 
tation assistance, and such other supportive services as 
may be needed. A major objective of this program is 
to contributv to and facilitate the process of designing 
and creating New Career jobs in public service (either 
in the civil services or in the private non-profit agencies) 
as support or sub-professional personnel .... Such jobs 
must offer possibilities for continuing full-time employ- 
ment and realizable opportunity for promotion and ad- 
vancement through a structured channel of promotion.’’* 

Tract C—New Careers for the Poor— Scheuer Amend- 
ment— T Jnder this heading, page 30, The Action in Man- 
power (AIM-JOBS) Program, reference is made to the 
development of the New Careers Proposal for the crea- 
tion of 420 public service positions. To this end, com- 
mitments for 420 public service positions, with the PubLc 
Schools, and the County Welfare Department have been 
consummated. Hence, the development of Tract C— New 
Careers for the Poor and the linkage with other programs 
is described under three sections which are as follows: 

( 1 ) Employing agencies, New Careers job com- 
mitments, basic education and vocational 
training program. 

(2) Comprehensive phasing operation. 

(3) Linkages with projects funded under other 
programs. 



II. Employing Agencies, New Career Job Commitments, 
Basic Education and Vocational Training Program 

As has been indicated, commitments of 420 public 
service positions with the Board of Education, and 



‘‘U.S. Department of Labor, Standards and Procedures for 
Work-Training Expci icncc Programs under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended, (Washington, D.C., 
February 1967), p. 5. 



County Welfare Department have been consumated in 
accordance with the provisions of Scheuer Amendment 
and accompanying guidelines. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that 420 enrollees will 
be trained as sub-professionals out of funds aMocated 
for the training of only 250 trainees. In addition, 420 
jobs have been realized in the various New Career 
positions in public service instead of only 250 jobs. The 
New Career job titles are described below in this pro- 
posal. 

A. Employing Agencies and New Career Job Com- 
mitments 

1. City of — On March 18, 1967, 

Honorable Mayor ,Ci'yof , 

signed a letter which stipulates that “The City 

of commits 100 immediate jobs to 

the CAA in full conformity with guidelines of 
the Scheuer Amendment to the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1966.’’ In addition, this letter 
reads that “at the earliest possible time during 
the operation of the Scheuer Program, the City 

of intends to develop an additional 

200 job opportunities.’’ Further, “it is the 

commitment of the City of to hire 

persons who have successfully completed train- 
ing under the Scheuer Program on a full-time 
permanent basis within the job classification 
plan of the City of ’’ 

2. New Career Job Titles and Number of Job Com- 
mitments.— Of the 100 job commitments, the 
New Career Job Titles and number of jobs are 
as follows: 

Public Service Positions Number 

Comm u Ay Health Tech- 50 

nical Aides (Page 5, of the 
Proposal entitled “Health 
Center Training of Poverty 
Neighborhood Residents 
in New Careers as Health 
Aides and Other Aides” pre- 
sents three specific job titles). 

Other City Department 50 

Aides (Page 3 of the afore- 
mentioned proposal presents 
six specific job titles) 

Total Aide Commit- 
ments 100 

Although the letter of commitment is for 100 
subprofessional jobs, upon completion of train- 
ing, 20 additional enrollees will be included 
in the training program and, in effect, will be 
provided with employment. (This, in part, is 



Department 

Comprehensive 
Family Health 
Care Center at 
Health Center 
(Funding pend- 
ing) 



Various City 
Departments 
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(same groups) 



reflected in the letter of commitment, i.e., 

“The City of intends to dcve'^n an 

additional 200 job opportunities.”) Two six- 
months training cycles will be conducted with 
60 trainees per cycle. 

3 Job Up-Grading and/or Promot iona l Plan. -un- 
der the City of Job Classification 

Plan, the City Project Director assigned to ad- 
minister the development and utilization of the 
New Careers Scheuer Amendment Program 

within the City of Departments has 

obtained job commitments for trained aides 
and opportunities for up-grading. Further, the 

City of _ Job Classification Plan is 

based on Service specifications and re- 

quirements. (Appendix A of the aforemen- 
tioned proposal presents specific job descrip- 
tions and Civil Service spec fications) . 

4. Basic Education Training Program ■ — 

University has been previously designated asone 
of the training centers for Head Start Teachers 
Aides by the CAA. As to the training of the 
120 public service aides (a commitment of 100 
sub-professional jobs) for the City Department 

of Health and Welfare, College has 

developed a Training Program Proposal for 
the training of same as described below. 



College Training Program 

Although the curriculum includes basic educa- 
tion established according to individual needs 
of trainees in the two aide categories, the train- 
ing program is designed to enable and increase 
the educational development of the trainee and 
to help the trainee acquire basic skills essential 
to the performance of the tasks of the selected 
skilled specialist. 

(1) Community Health Technical Aides 

Under this broad aide category, three types of 
specialists will be trained, viz., Educational 
Services in Health, Therapeutic Health, and 
Supportive Services in Health. The trainees 
will acquire a basic understanding of personal 
and community health, and acquire special skills 
to provide assistive health services to the com- 
munity center and community at large. 

The phases of training are as follows: 

Phase I Core Group 

12 weeks 2 groups of 15 each 

(job placement: 20 hrs. 
per week; training: 20 
hrs. per week) 

Phase II 

8 weeks (on-the-job. (same groups) 

30 hrs. per week; training: 

10 hrs. per week) 



Phase HI 

4 weeks (on-the-job: 

36 hrs. per week; training: 

4 hrs. per week) 

( 2) Job Placement 
Upon completion of the final phase of training 
and certification, the trainee will be employed 
within one of the community health centers. 
However, i* the trainee is found deficient in 
skill, he will repeat Phase III. 

(3) Other City Department Aides 

The general training philosophy described under 
the Health Aide section above will be followed 

for aides in the other City of — — - 

Departments. These Aides are as follows. Pub- 
lic Information Aide, Public Health Nurse 
Aide, Health Education Aide, etc. 

The initial emphasis will be on basic education 
specifically styled to meet the job demand of 
the aides. The core training groups will be 
formed on the basis of the specific job assign- 
ments. In addition, the curriculum will be de- 
veloped as a joint effort of the director of 
training, the line supervisor (of the City Depart- 
ments) and the trainee in consultation with the 
consultants from The University Research Cor- 
poration. 

The phases of training are as follows: 

Phase I Core Grou P 

12 weeks (on-the-job: 3 groups of 10 each 

20 hrs. per week; training: 

20 hrs. per week) 

Phase II 

8 weeks (on-the-job: (same groups) 

30 hrs.; training: 

10 hrs. per week) 

Phase III 

4 weeks (on-the-job: (same groups) 

36 hrs. per week; training: 

4 hrs. per week) 

The job placement is similar to Community 
Health Technical Aide. 

5. On-The-Job Training Program. - As described 
in part above, the on-the-job training will be 

integrated with the College 

Training Program. 

(a) The line supervisor (i.e., on-the-job super- 
visor) will conduct a training program in ac- 
cordance with the curriculum developed as a 
joint effort of the director of training, and 
the trainer in consultation with the curriculum 
consultants from University Research Corpora- 

tion. t , , 

(b) The line supervisor will become involved 

with the training center for the purpose of help- 
ing the trainee to integrate the on-the-job ex- 
perience with the didactic experience at the 
training center. 
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6. Interrelationship of City of 

Project Personnel and Field Representative of 
Training Center 

The Training Center Field Representative will 
serve as a liaison person to sustain continuous 
contact with the City of Train- 

ing Director and assistants. Further, the Assist- 
ants to the City Training Director will work 
closely with the Training Center Field Repre- 
sentative and Trainers. 

7. Comprehensive Phasing Operation is described 
under Section III below. 

B. Employing Agency, Public Schools 

1. Letter of Commitment.— On March 27, 1967 

Deputy Superintendent, 

Public Schools, signed a letter which stipulates 
that “This project provides for the establish- 
ment of a pool of 200 school aides that will 
be recruited and employed under the provisions 
of the Scheuer Amendment .... Following a 
realistic and relevant training program, project 
participants will be employed in a variety of 

positions within the Public 

Schools. ... In addition to employment and 
training opportunities, arrangements will be 
made fer project participants to complete their 
basic education by enrolling in courses con- 
ducted by the Division of Adult Education, 
Public Schools. 

2. New Career Job Titles and Number of Job Com- 
mitments. —Of the two hundred job commit- 
ments, nine New Career Job Titles are described 
on Page 4, II. SCOPE AND CONTENT , 
Training and Employment Opportunity For 
Residents of the Inner City, Aides for Inner 

City Schools Proposal (_ Public 

Schools) The aides’ titles are as follows: Class- 
room Aides, Health Aides, Audio-Visual Tech- 
nicians, and School-Community Liaison Rep- 
resentatives. 

Since trainees will be phased into ongoing proj- 
ect training/employment cycle in ten groups of 
twenty based on enrollment of twenty trainees 
a month, the number of trainees enrolled in 
each of the nine training programs will vary 
according to qualifications and selection of 
trainees. However, the proposal indicates that 
Classroom Aides is expected to be the largest 
job category. 

3. Post-Training Employment Opportunities: Up- 
ward Mobility. — Upon successful completion of 
the six months training period, project partici- 
pants will receive a certification of completion 
and will be assisted in obtaining entry-level 
employment within the local business com- 
munity. Further, because of the enormous 
variety in job type and complexity within the 

Schools’ occupational structure, 

for which training has been established, oppor- 
tunities for horizontal mobility are numerous. 

(Page 22 of the Proposal for 

Public Schools describes the job opportunities 
and mobility in detail.) Further, one of the two 



examples of “upward routes” available within 
the existing employment structure of the school 
system is as follows: 

“After training as a Classroom Aide, an in- 
dividual might be placed as a Teacher Assist- 
ant, at a minimum entering salary of $3,200 
per year. Automatic yearly increments for this 
category of non-teaching personnel are $200, 
up to a maximum yearly salary of $4,850. . . . 
Were the Assistant to complete the necessary 
course work for certification and degree at 
University, or a similar institution, a teaching 
career would be open at a minimum entering 
salary of $5,850.” 

4. Basic Education Training Program. — All activi- 
ties of the three phases of training will be con- 
ducted under the general auspices of the Adult 

Education Center of the Public 

Schools. Training activities will be coordinated 
by the Assistant Project Supervisor. Two six 
months training cycles will be conducted with 
100 trainees. Further, as described above, 
trainees will be phased into the ongoing project 
training/employment cycle at twenty per month 
until ten groups have been reached. The curricula 
for the three phases is as follows: 



Phase I: Orientation 

The first month of each training cycle will 
consist of ( 1 ) individual trainee evaluation, ( 2) 
testing of basic skills areas (reading, arith- 
metic), (3) assessment as to the need of re- 
medial or advanced work, and (4) further 
training for a specific employment position. 



Phase li: On-The-Job Training 
After the first month, the next five months 
will provide the trainee with three hours per 
day of job-specific classroom instruction, and the 
remainder of the time, the trainee will engage 
in actual work experience. 



Phase III: Continuing Education 
Trainees who successfully complete Phases I and 
II will enter full-time employment. Phase III 
begins after six months of training. 



C. Employing Agency, County Wel- 

fare Department 

1. Letter of Commitment.— On March 6, 1967, 

Chief Bureau of Resources, 

County Welfare Department 

signed a letter which stipulates that “During 
this year we expect to employ up to 100 aides. 
... In support of Project AIM, the Welfare 
Department is willing to provide employment 
upon completion of a formal training program 
for up to 50 aides, provided that the trainees 
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can qualify for and pass the Civil Service 
examination administered by the State Depart- 
ment of Personnel, and that we can assist in 
the development of the curriculum for the train- 
ing program . . . . The State Department of Per- 
sonnel has indicated there is a possibility that 
the requirement of high school graduation 
could be waived with the certification of success- 
ful completion of a 6 month training program.” 

2. New Careers Job Title and Number of Job 
Commitments.— Although there is a commit- 
ment of 50 aides for employment upon comple- 
tion of formal training, the letter of commit- 
ment indicates that during 196. , the County 
Welfare Department expects to employ up to 
100 aides. Moreover, the proposal entitled “A 
Proposal for the Training of Sub-Professionals 
in New Careers of Human Services” specifies 
in the Introduction that two groups of sub- 
professionals will be trained. The two groups 
of sub-professionals to be trained are Home 
Health and Welfare Aides. Hence, sixty Home 
Health Aides and 60 Welfare Aides will be 
trained over a 12-month period. Therefore, 120 
aides will be trained out of funds allocated 
for only 100 aides. 

Three 4-month training cycles will be conducted 
with 40 trainees per cycle. 

3. Job Up-Grading and/or Promotion Plan.- As 

specified in the letter of commitment, recorded 
above, the trainee upon completion of the for- 
mal training program will be employed at the 
entry level of Aide Classifications of Civil Serv- 
ice, County Welfare Depart- 

ment. Moreover, as described under Item F. 
Career Advancement and Salary , IX. WEL- 
FARE AIDE , page 12, of the aforementioned 
proposal, the entry level of aide classification 
is Welfare Aide I. With added experience and 
education, an aide could be promoted to a Wel- 
fare Aide II classification. Further, Iiem G. 
Level of Job and Growth Opportunities , X. 
HOME HEALTH AIDE, page 14, of said 
proposal, describes the entry level of the 
Home Health Aide Trainee, upon completion 
of training and certification, as Homemaker 
II. The next level of job advancement is Field 
Supervisor and then Supervisor. 

4. Combined and/or Integrated Basic Education 
Training Program and On-The-Job Training Pro- 
gram.— The Training program as developed by 

Community College and 

County Welfare Department 

is two-fold: namely, (a) to provide theseaduiis 
with the skills and knowledge necessary for the 
work roles they will perform; and (b) to give 
all of them, as a group, a basic understanding 
of the inter-personal and social skills and prob- 
lems common to all areas of human service 
work. 

Three four-month training cycles with 40 trainees 
per cycle will be conducted for the training of 



120 trainees. Each four-month training cycle 
will comprise: (1) 20 Welfare Aide Trainees, 
and (2) 20 Home Health Aide Trainees. Train- 
ing and on-the-job work will total 40 hours 
per week. 

The training for Human Service Aides (Wel- 
fare and Home Health) is designed to meet 
five basic needs: namely, (1) the acquisition 
of basic skills in a common core training pro- 
gram; (2) specialty training; (3) supervised 
on-the-job training for human services with 
courses and workshops related to the specialty; 
(4) individual assistance in basic education, 
study and counseling; and (5) the existence 
of ready employment upon completion of train- 
ing and job promotion. 

a) The Core Program 

Welfare Aides: 20 Trainees to be divided 
into two core groups of 7-20 trainees each 
-core program will be conducted twice 
weekly for two hours duration. The core 
leader will serve as the enabler. The di- 
verse experiences of work, social and train- 
ing will be discussed. 

b) General Training 

The Human Services Trainee will study gen- 
eral techniques, e.g.: (1) how to contact 
and relate to different kinds of clients, (2) 
how to work with different kinds of clients, 
(3) how to observe, and (4) how to 
keep records. In addition, how to obtain 
employment and job promotion is also an 
integral part of the general training pro- 
gram. 

c) Specialty Training 

On-The-Job Training will comprise the 
teaching of special skills and specific knowl- 
edge related to the job. Also, the content 
will include practical experience acquired 
on-the-job. Aside from group sessions and 
workshops, individual supervision regarding 
assignments and specific skills is included. 

5. Interrelationship of the. Coun- 

ty Welfare Department Project Personnel and 

Program Director of Community 

College.- The Training Center Program Direc- 
tor will serve as a liaison person with the 
two agency Project Coordinators. Further, 
the on-the-job training will be coordinated with 
the material presented by the training center. 
The Welfare Aide Project Coordinator will assist 
the social work supervisors of Welfare Aide 
Trainees and the Home Health Aide Project 
Coordinator will assist the field supervisor of 
Homemaker Service. 

III. Comprehensive Phasing Operation 

The three delegate agencies (i.e., the City of , 

Department of Public Health and Welfare, 

Public Schools, and County Welfare De- 
partment) under subcontract to the CAAin — , 

the prime contractor, will conduct and administer the 
respective New Careers for the Poor— Scheuer Amend- 
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PHASE II: ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AND 
BASIC EDUCATION TRAINING PROGRAM 







Work Station 


4 » Training Center j 


120 Trainees 




r 


1 


f 
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Two 6-Months 
Training Cycles 
With 60 Trainees 
Per Cycle 



Community 

Health 

Technical Aides: 



2 Core Groups 
of 15 Trainees ea. 



OTHER CITY 
DEPT. AIDES: 

3 Core Groups 
of 10 Trainees ea. 



Total: 

60 Community 
Health Aides 
60 Other City De- 
partment Aides 



Training 
Program 
Comprises 3 
Phases 



PHASE I 

On-The-Job 

Training: 

20 Hrs/Wk 

Training 

Center: 

20 Hrs/Wk 



PHASE II 

8 Weeks 

On-The-Job 

Training: 

30 Hrs/Wk 

Training 

Center: 

10 Hrs/Wk 



PHASE III 

4 Weeks 

On-The-Job 

Training: 

36 Hrs/Wk 

Training 

Center: 

4 Hrs/Wk 







Work Station 


200 Trainees 







Training Center 



Two 6-Months 
Training Cycles 
With 60 Trainees 
Per Cycle But 
With 20 Trainees 
Enrolled Per 
Month 



NINE AIDE 
TITLES: 

1. Classroom 

2. Health 

3. Clerical Asst. 

4. Audio-Visual 
Technicians 

5. School-Com- 
munity Liai- 
son Rcpresen. 

6. Core Group 
with 20 ea. 
based on En- 
rollment of 20 
Trainees per 
Month 



NINE TRAIN- 
ING AIDE PRO- 
GRAMS: 

( Under the auspi- 
ces of the Adult 
Education Cen- 
ter) 

PHASE II: On- 
The-Job Training 
Second M oath 
thru the 6th Month: 
3 Hrs/Day - spe- 
cific classroom in- 
struction 4-5 Hrs/ 
Day Actual Work 
Experience 



Work Station 



120 Trainees 



Training 

Center 



Three 4-Months 
Training Cycles 
With 40 Trainees 
Per Cycle 



Welfare Aides: 

3 Groups at 20 per 
Cycle of 4 months 

Home Health 
Aides: 

3 Groups of 20 
Per Cycle of 4 
Months 



TOTAL: 

60 Welfare Aides 

60 Home Health 
Aides 



Two Core 
Groups: 

( 1 ) 20 Welfare 
Aide Trainees 

(2) 20 Home 
Health Aide 
Trainees 



Training Program: 

( 1 ) Orientation of 
the nature of 
the job 

(2) 4 Hrs/Day On- 
The-Job Train- 
ing 

(3) 4 Hrs/Day in 
the Core 
Group Con- 
tent: 

Job Related- 
ness, Training 
and Utiliza- 
tion. 

( Emphasis on 
small group 
training and 
iinohenient) 
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PHASE III: PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 



Pursuant to Letter 
of Commitment and 
Job Classification: 

( 1) The Graduates 
will be employed 
and up-graded 
according to the 
provisions of 
Civil Service. 

(2) Follow-up will 
determine compliance. 



PHASE III: 

Continuing Education 
Graduates will enter 
full-time employment. 

TOTAL: 200 Aides 

Follow-up will 
determine compli- 
ance 



ment Program in accordance with said Proposal(s) and 

Scheuer Amendment Guidelines. The 

Coordinator of New Careers Scheuer Amendment Pro- 
gram will coordinate the overall operations of the three 
New Careers Projects and the recruitment and orienta- 
tion program for New Careers enrollees at the AIM- 
JOBS Center. 

The New Careers Project for will begin 

operations on or before May the 8th (depending on 
funding). The program will be phased in rapidly. The 
setting up of operations and phasing are as follows: 

A. Setting up of Operations 

1. During the month of May, each of the three 
delegate agencies will recruit personnel for the 
staff positions described in said proposal(s). 

2. The total staff of each of the Work Stations 
(i.e., delegate agencies) and the Training Cen- 
ter (i.e., cooperating educational institutions) 
will conduct an in-service training program as 
described in the respective proposals. 

3. On or before May the 15th the three Training 
Directors and Assistants for the New Careers 
Program will begin recruitment and orientation 
of enrollees under the coordination of the 
New Careers Coordinator as described below. 

4. Phase I: Diagnostic Determination— Recruit- 
ment and Orientation of Enrollees for Tract C 
— New Careers— Scheuer Amendment Program. 
— In accordance with Scheuer Amendment 
guidelines initial recruitment effort must be 



accomplished within a definite time schedule, 
and the orientation period, during recruitment, 
is not less than one nor more than five days, 
depending upon the type and amount of ma- 
terial to be covered. Moreover, an orientation 
period must be provided for all enrollees to 
acquaint them with program objectives and their 
rights ano responsibilities. Such topics as the 
development of proper work habits, cooperation 
with supervisors and fellow workers, personal 
grooming, vocational and educational planning, 
money management, payroll procedures and 
methods for settling grievances are to be dis- 
cussed and explained at these sessions. 

The responsibility for the above will be executed 
by the Coordinator of New Careers Scheuer 
Amendment Program. In addition, the New 
Careers Coordinator will coordinate efforts re- 
garding recruitment and orientation of enrollees 
with the AIM-JOBS Center Operations Director 
of Recruiting and the Director of Orientation. 
Moreover, the New Careers Coordinator will 

serve as a member of Center’s 

liaison staff for assessment and placement of 
enrollees. 

B. Phase II: On-the-Job Training and Basic Education 
Training Program— Phasing-in Period of Operation 
1. The phasing-in timetable and number of en- 
rollees to be selected for each training cycle of 
each of the three delegate agencies and training 
centers is as follows: 
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Work Station Date Training Numbers of Total for 

and Cycle Begins Enrollees Twelve 

Training Center and Length Required Months 

City of June 1, 1967; 60 Each 120 

and Jan. 1, 1968 Cycle 

College Two 6-Months 

Training Cycles 

Public June I, 1967 20 enrollees 200 

Schools Two simulta- per cycle per 

and neous 6- month with 

Adult Education Months a total of 

Center Training Cy- ten groups 

cles with con- 
tinuous monthly 
enrollment 

County June I, 1967 40 Each Cy- 120 

Welfare Depart- October 1, 1967 cle 

ment and February I, 1968 

Commu- Three 4.5-Months 

nity College Training Cycles 

Total Enrollees required for June 1, 1967—120 

GRAND TOTAL 400 

2. As shown above, 120 enrollees will be selected 
for training beginning on June i, 1967. 

3. The number of enrollees to be selected for 

subsequent training cycles varies with the re- 
spective enrollment plan and/or length of train- 
ing cycle, e.g., for the City of ; 

the enrollment is 60 for each six months cycle; 
for Public Schools, the enroll- 
ment is 20 per month; and, for 

County Welfare Department, the enrollment 
is 40 for each 4.5 months cycle. 

4. The accompanying Chart A, entitled “Com- 
prehensive Phasing Operation for Training 
of Enrollees for New Careers— Scheuer Amend- 
ment Program” described under Phase II: On- 
the-Job Training and Basic Education Training 
Program, indicates the number of enrollees to 
be trained per cycle in the various aide titles 
and/or public service career positions. 

5 . Phase III: Placement and Follow-up ( see accom- 
panying Chart A) shows that the enrollees upon 
completion of training will be employed in the 
respective aide positions and will be upgraded 
in accordance with the respective job classifica- 
tion plan and/or Civil Service Promotional 
Plan. Further, in accordance with Scheuer 
Amendment Guidelines, all former enrollees 
shall be evaluated one year after placement. 

IV. Linkages with Projects Funded Under Other Pro- 
grams 

A. Under the comprehensive manpower employment 
project ACTION IN MANPOWER JOBS that 
will be sponsored by the Council for Economic 
Opportunities in (the local com- 

munity action agency), which will be operated by 
a Project Governing Board, the linkage of the 



New Careers Scheuer Amendment Program for 

is included in the AIM-JOBS 

Proposal under the section entitled “ Tract C— 
New Careers for the Poor— Scheuer Amendment. ” 
The other projects funded under other programs 
and/or to be funded under the AIM-JOBS CEN- 
TER Proposal are as follows: Tract A — Private 
Employment is to prepare enrollees in two weeks 
for employment in industry; Tract B— Extended 
Public Training includes, (a) MDTA Training, 
(b) Ofi-the-Job Training, and (c) Neighborhood 
Youth Corps; Tract D— Remedial Training for 
Severely Unskilled includes (a) Project PEACE, 
(b) Title V— Work Experience Program, (c) OIC, 
(d) Resource 1060, and (e) Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Services. 

1. Linkage with the aforementioned programs is 
further improved by the assessing team of the 
AIM-JOBS CENTER which is comprised of the 
Operations Directors and staff, liaison repre- 
sentatives of State Employment Service, MDTA, 
NYC, OJT, etc., and the New Careers Co- 
ordinator. 

2. The assessing team is a staff-team endeavor, 
working as a unit, to participate in the overall 
assessment process as well as to facilitate and 
expedite the assignment of the enrollee to any 
one of the aforementioned special work pro- 
grams. 

3. Although the recruitment and orientation of en- 
rollees for the New Careers Program at the AIM- 
JOBS Center v/ill be a continuous process, 
some of the enrollees who may drop out of the 
Aide Training Program and/or who prefer 
some other training program will be re-cycled 
and referred to a training program of their 
choice. 

B. Supportive Services 

1. Counseling and Guidance.— It is estimated that 
10% of the enrollees (i.e., 44 of the 440 
enrollees to be trained) will need continuing 
support, guidance, and specialized remedial 
basic education in order to help them to com- 
plete their training in the project. For these 
enrollees the specific supportive services, e.g., 
counseling and guidance, basic education, etc., 
will be provided by utilizing other existing 
resources to the maximum extent feasible and, 
if unavailable, on a subcontracted basis by 
the New Careers Coordinator. 

For example, services of the Adult Education 
Center, Project PEACE, and the Family Coun- 
seling Service may be utilized on a non-con- 
tractual and/or contractual basis pending avail- 
ability of services and negotiation efforts. 

2. Health and Medical Service. — All enrollees will 
be provided a comprehensive health examination 
during the orientation phase and prior to place- 
ment. Needed medical care and other related 

- services will be provided by the Neighborhood 
Health Centers (e.g., Comprehensive Family 
Health Care Center, etc.) and/or in accordance 
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with provisions for medical care as negotiated 
by the CAA or AIM-JOBS Center. 

3. Transportation. — Enrollees will be provided 
transportation from the Work Station to the 
Training Center during the first two months 
of training, in some cases, and thereafter the 
enrollees will assume this cost. As described 
in the budget of each proposal, transportation 
cost incurred by the enrollee with respect to 
Work Station assignments will be provided for 
the enrollee. Moreover, the provision of trans- 
portation for the enrollees will be executed in 
compliance with Scheuer Amendment Guide- 
lines. Further, pending the final development of 
the AIM-JOBS Center in the provision of 
central transportation, the New Careers Proj- 
ect will be coordinated with same. 

4. Supplementary Supportive Services. —Day Care 
Assistance, Legal Services, Family Planning, 
etc., will be utilized in accordance with Scheuer 
Amendment Guidelines. In view of the limited 

daycare service in the City of ,the 

AIM-JOBS Center has included in its proposal 

a proposed contract with the 

County Welfare Department to provide day care 
services by expanding its present Day Care 
Program. Further, as a means of successfully 
developing day care services for 300 children 
of parents who will be served by the center, 
the New Careers Scheuer Amendment Program 
will need accommodations for approximately 
50 children whose parents will be enrolled in 
s**' ' program. Thus, one-sixth of the total 
coai of :he Day Care Program for 300 chil- 
dren wiU be assumed by the New Careers Pro- 
gram. 

Since Legal Services is a funded program under 
the Council for Economic Opportunities in 

, the enrollees requiring these 

services will be accommodated by means of re- 
ferral and follow-up. 

For enrollees requiring Family Planning and 
Family Counseling, efforts will be made to 
provide these services either on a referral basis 
and/or by means of a contractual agreement. 
Finally, for other services that are needed, 
every effort will be made through the means 
of referral and follow-up to accommodate the 
enrollees. 

V. Basic Administrative Machinery 

A. Administration of the New Careers Scheuer Amend' 

ment Program 

1. In accordance with the guidelines for the admin- 
istration of the New Careers Scheuer Amend- 
ment Program, the CAA will be the sponsor 
(i.e., be the prime grantee or prime contractor) 
of this project. 

2. Moreover, in order to accomplish the three 
specific objectives of the New Careers Program 
as described under. I. INTRODUCTION , the 



administration and coordination of this project 
may be realized under the effective and viable 
leadership of the Community Action Agency. 

3. Further, in view of the large number of enrollees 
(i.e., 440 enrollees and commitment of 420 
jobs) to be trained by three employing agencies 
and educational institutions, an OEO New Ca- 
reers Coordinator will assume the primary re- 
sponsibility and authority for the overall opera- 
tions and contractual agreements for this project , 
(See job description and accompanying Chart 
B.) 

VI. Evaluation 

The review and evaluation of the progress of the New 
Careers Program will be threefold: namely, ( 1) monthly 
narrative and statistical reports from each delegate agency, 
(2) evaluation in accordance with the proposed manage- 
ment information system, and/or (3) in accordance with 
future evaluation requirements of the Scheuer Amend- 
ment Program. 

I. Job Title: Secretary 

II. Job Summary: 

Under the general supervision of New 

Careers Coordinator, to perform responsible and var- 
ied clerical work, taking and transcribing dictation 
of all d.^rees of difficulty; to exercise judgment 
gained through experience in the agency in the com- 
position of letters and memoranda from general 
instructions; to interview callers and schedule appoint- 
ments; to establish and maintain a filing system, to 
supervise assigned clerical staff and check their work 
and progress; to type and file confidential informa- 
tion; to obtain and prepare certain periodic reports 
and summaries; to make corrections in spelling, 
grammar and punctuation; and to perform similar 
work as required. 

III. Qualifications: 

Education: High school graduate with additional 
study in typing and stenography and two 
to four years of experience in a similar 
capacity which demonstrates competence 
in above and thorough knowledge of 
office procedures. 

Skills: Proficient stenographer and typist 



IV. Budget Specifications: 

Full Time 
Salary Range: 

I. Job Title: New Careers Coordinator 

II. Job Summary: 

Under the general direction of the Assistant Director, 
CAA in , is responsible for the overall 



operations and contractual agreements of the three 
delegate agencies for the implementation of the New 
Careers Program. The Coordinator is also responsi- 
ble for the overall recruitment and orientation of en- 
rollees, during recruitment, and the coordination of 
recruitment with the Operations Director of Recruit- 
ment, Orientation and Center’s liaison staff. More- 
over, the Coordinator is to schedule group sessions 
with the Project Directors and Assistants at the AIM- 
JOBS Center for the purpose of recruitment, orienta- 
tion, and for a wide range of activities essential to 
the overall and effective administration of the New 
Careers Program. Finally, he is responsible for coor- 
dinating the activities and plans of the three delegate 
agencies for the purpose of maximizing the effective- 
ness of the New Careers Program. 

III. Qualifications: 

Education: Preferably a Masters Degree in Social 
Work or related field, and at least eight 



years experience in group work, commu- 
nity organization or teaching, with at least 
four years in administration. 

Skills: Requires demonstrated ability to plan, or- 

ganize, and implement innovative and via- 
ble multi-purpose programs. Moreover, a 
high degree of proficiency in writing and 
verbal communication is essential. Fur- 
ther, the ability to relate to other directors 
and staff in a positive and sophisticated 
manner is a required attribute, which is 
essential to the accomplishment of the 
demands and requirements of this posi- 
tion. 



IV. Budget Specifications: 

Full Time 
Salary Range: 



ORGANIZATIONAL AND OPERATING CHART— NEW CAREERS SCHEUER AMENDMENT PROGRAM 
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A NEW CAREERS BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The references listed in this bibliography have been found 
to provide information that is useful to groups establishing 
New Careers programs and to persons with an interest in 
the basic concepts of New Careers. Asterisks indicate books, 
pamphlets and articles that he authors of this bsbhography 
have found to be most heirful in providing guidelines for 
the establishment of programs. 



I. NEW CAREERS — OVERVIEW 



♦Training for New Careers. Fishman, J.R., and others. In- 
stitute for Youth Studies, Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. June 1965. 107pp. 

♦New Careers for the Poor. Pearl, A. and Ricssman, F. 
The Free Press, New York, N.Y. 1965. 265pp. 

♦New Careers: Ways Out of Poverty for Disadvantaged 
Youth— A Conference Report. Fishman, J.R., Pearl, A., 
and MacLennan, B., eds. Institute for Youth Studies, 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. March 1965. 

♦Procedural Guide for Program Development inNewCareers. 

Fishman, J.R., and Terris, S. New Careers Development 
Program, University Research Corporation, 1424 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. August 1967. 

♦Summary of Proceedings: Workshop on Nonprofessional 
Careers for Disadvantaged Youth, December 14-15, 1966. 
Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth, Graduate 
School of Social Work, New York University, New York, 
N.Y. 140pp. 

♦New Careers in Human Services: Report on a Three- Year 
Pilot Program. Fishman, J.R., and others. Institute for 
Youth Studies, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 1967. 
300pp. 

♦New Careers in Human Services: A Manual of Organiza- 
tion and Development. Klein, W., Denham, W., and Fishman, 
J.R. Institute for Youth Studies, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Published by New Careers Development Pro- 
gram, University Research Corporation, 1424 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

♦“Job and Career Development for the Poor. The Human 
Services.” IRCD Bulletin. Ferkauf Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Yeshiva University, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Vol. 11, No. 4, September 1966. 7pp. 

New Nonprofessionals in the Human Services: An Overview. 
Goldberg, S. (American Psychological Association Con- 
ference on “The Use of Nonprofessionals in Mental Health 
Work: Consequences for Social Work and Psychology.”) 
National Association of Social Workers, New York, N.Y. 
1967 . 44pp. 

Proceedings: County-Wide Conference on New Careers, 
sponsored by the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, 
Department of Community Services, Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 1967. 21pp. 



Working with Organizations to Develop New Careers Pro- 
grams. Prugcr, R. and Spccht, H. Contra Costa Council 
of Community Services, Walnut Creek, Calif. October 1966. 
52pp. 

Youth Employment Program in Perspective. National Com- 
mittee on Employment of Youth and U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Welfare Administration, 
Office of Jmcnile Delinquency and Youth Development, 
Washington, D.C. 1965. 121pp. 

Training the Poor for New Careers. Shaffer, A., and Specht, 
H. Contra Costa Council of Community Services, Walnut 
Creek, Calif. 1966. 

New Possibilities: Services, Representations and Careers. 
Riessman, F. Prepared for the Planning Session of the. White 
House Conference, “To Fulfill These Rights,” November 
i 7- 1 8, 1965. 22pp. (mimeographed) 

“The New Nonprofcssional,” special issue of American 
Child, 145 East 32nd Street, New York, N.Y. Vol. 49, 
No. 1, Winter 1967. 32pp. 

National Committee on the Employment of Youth Cur- 
riculum Development Project, Guide to Curriculum De- 
velopment-Part II: An Annotated Bibliography on Sub- 
professionals. Lesh, S. National Committee on the 
Employment of Youth, 114 East 32nd Street, New York, 
N.Y. 1967. 97pp. 

New Careers— A Basic Strategy Against Poverty. Riessman, 
F. A. Philip Randolph Educational Fund, 217 West 125th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 1967. 27pp. 

♦Implementing Non-Professional Programs in Human Serv- 
ices. Schmais, A. Center for the Study of Unemployed 
Youth, Graduate School of Social Work, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. Summer 1967. 83pp. 

Legislative Dimensions of the New Careers Program. Nixon, 
R.A. Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth, Graduate 
School of Social Work, New York University, New York, 
N.Y. Summer 1967. 31pp. 

Rural Youth— Work Programs: Problems of Size and Scope. 
Munk, M. Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth, 
Graduate School of Social Work, New York Uni\ersity, 
New York, N.Y. Summer 1967. 51pp. 

♦The Subprofessional: From Concepts to Careers. Lynton, 
E.F. National Committee on Employment of Youth, 145 
East 32nd Street, New York, N.Y. 1967. p. 250. 
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II. JOB DEVELOPMENT, POSITION 
DESCRIPTIONS AND CIVIL SERVICE 



♦Job and Career Development for the Poor. Grant, J., and 
others. Institute for the Study of Crime and Delinquency, 
New Careers Development Project, Sacramento, Calif. 1965. 
35pp. (mimeographed) 

Job Creation: A Means for Implementing a Public Policy 
of Fuii Employment. Spechi, H. and Prugcr, R. Contra 
Costa Council of Community Services, Walnut Creek, 
Calif. September 1966. 45pp. 

♦“Job Development.” In New Careers in Human Services: 
A Manual of Organization and Development. Klein, W., 
Denham, W., and Fishman, J.R. Institute for Youth Studies, 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. pp. 6*20. Published 
by New Careers Development Program, University Research 
Corporation, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

♦Position Descriptions for New Careers. Fishman, J.R., and 
others. New Careers Development Program, University Re- 
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Fishman, J.R., and Terris, S. New Careers Development 
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Some Issues and Problems in Training for New Careers. 
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Summary of Proceedings: Workshop on Problems of Plan- 
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grams. Lesh, S. Center for the Study of Unemployed 
Youth, Graduate School of Social Work, New York Uni- 
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for Disadvantaged Youth. Center for the Study of Unem- 
ployed Youth, Graduate School of Social Work, New York 
University, New York, N.Y. 1967. 105pp. 
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Change in School Systems. Watson, G., ed. Cooperative 
Project for Educational Development, National Training 
Laboratories, National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 1967. 115pp. 

The Classroom Teacher Speaks on His Supportive Staff. 

Report of the Classroom Teachers’ National Study Con- 
ference on “The Classroom Teacher and His Supportive 
Staff.” National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 1967. 36pp. 

A Cooperative Study for the Better Utilization of Teacher 
Competencies — A Description of Teacher Aide Experimenta- 
tion, final evaluation report. Central Michigan College, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 1958. 

The Community School Program in New Haven. New 

Haven Public Schools, New Haven, Conn. 1966. 4pp. 

Curriculum Change: Director and Process. Leeper, R.R.,ed. 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 1966. 59pp. 

Curriculum Development Program for Preschool Teacher 
Aides: Progress Report 1-5. Matthews, C.V., and Naylor, 
LeB. Delinquency Study and Youth Development Project, 
Southern Illinois University, East St. Louis, 111. 1965-66. 9pp. 
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“Education as a Model for New Careers.” Pearl, A., and 
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New York, N.Y. pp. 55-74. 

“Efficient Use of Teachers’ Time and Talent.” In Decade of 
Experiment, 1951-1961. Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, 477 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. pp. 43-67. 

The Establishment of a “New Careers’’ Program in a Pub- 
lic School. Pruger, R. Contra Costa Council of Community 
Services, Walnut Creek, Calif. March 1966. 63pp. 

*A Guide for Teachers in the Use of Non-Professional 
Personnel. Minneapolis Public Schools, Special District 
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The “How” for Teachers Who Will Be Using Teacher 
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Pleasant, Mich. 1958. 5pp. 
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Resources Inc., 1191 Morris Avenue, Union, N.J. 1967. 
15pp. (mimeographed) 

*New Careers for Nonprofessionals in Education. Hartley, 
J.R. University of California Extension, Riverside, Calif. 
1963. 271pp. 

*New Careers and Roles in the American School. Bowman, 
G.W., and Klopf, G.J. Bank Street College of Education, 
New York, N.Y. May i967. 67pp., plus appendices, 
(mimeographed) 

“Organizational Character of Education: Staff Utilization 
and Deployment.” Anderson, R. In Review of Educational 
Research. October 1964. pp. 455-589. 

A Project in the Preparation of Auxiliary School Personnel, 
Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana. Bank Street College 
of Education, 103 East 125th Street, New York, N.Y. 5pp. 

A Project to Prepare Teacher-Aides for Working with Dis- 
advantaged Children, Department of Education, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. Bank Street College of Education, 
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A Project to Train and Demonstrate the Role of the Non- 
professionals, University of California Extension. Bank 
Street College of Education, 103 East 125th Street, New 
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A Project to Train Auxiliary School Personnel, University of 
Maine. Bank Street College of Education, 103 East 125lh 
Street, New York, N.Y. 1966. 7pp. 

A Project to Train Migrants for Nonprofessional Jobs, 
University of South Florida, Center for Continuing Edu- 
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of Education, 103 East 125th Strec’, New York, N.Y. 

A Project to Train Teenage Youth as Teacher Aides with 
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dents to Perceive Their Functions, Ohio University. Bank 
Street College of Educat: n, 103 East 125th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 1966. 6pp. 

A Proposal from the Newark Board of Education to the 
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the Nonprol'essional," Scientific Resources Inc., 1191 Morris 
Avenue, Union, N.J. March 1967. 

Proposal for Training Auxiliary School Personnel as Family 
Aides. Southern Illinois University, Delinquency Study and 
Youth Development Project, EaslSt. Louis, 111. 1965-66. 14pp. 

Report of a Pilot Project for the Training ot Teacher Aides. 

Kalish, M. Director of Special Projects, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Mich. 5pp. (mimeographed) 

Richmond Community Development Demonstration Project, 
New Careerist Casebook Number One: School Community 
Workers. Esters, A., and others. Contra Costa Council of 
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“Searching for Teachers Within Sub-Cultures.” Slocks, W.D. 

Childhood Education, October 1965. 

Service to Adult Illiterates: Guidelines for Librarians. Amer- 
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Some Profiles of Demonstration Training Programs. Bank 
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The Teacher Aide Program. Washington School of Psy- 
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“Aide Training Works for General Welfare.” Wolcott, H. 
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Medical Laboratory Assistant: A Suggested Guide for a 
Training Program. Public Health Service, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 1966. 
115pp. 

Medical Laboratory Procedures (Basic) Course. Department 
of the Army. Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. 1966. 79pp. 

M.O.S. Technical Training and Refresher Training of WAC 
Medical Corpsman. Department of the Army. Brooke Army 
Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 1965. 231pp. 

M. O.S. Technical Training of Medical Corpsman. Depart- 
ment of the Army. Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 1965. 239pp. 

Neighborhood Medical Care Demonstration: Trainees’ Im- 
pressions of the Course. Bograd, H. Neighborhood Medical 
Care Demonstration Program, 400 East 169th Street, Bronx, 

N. Y. January 1967. 21pp. (mimeographed) 

Nonprofessional Functions Survey: A Report Prepared on 
the Use of the Nonprofessional in Medical Services. New 
Careers Development Project, Institute for the Study of 
Crime and Delinquency, Sacramento, Calif. June 1966. 
42pp. (mimeographed) 

Nurse’s Aide Study Manual. Abdallah, M.C. W.B. Sanders 
Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 1965. 182pp. 
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“The Nurse’s Aide,” Brown, W.K. Hospital Topics, 2737 
West Peterson Avenue, Chicago, 111. May 1962. 45pp. 

The Nurse Assistant: A Manual for Training and Up- 
grading Nurse's Aides and Auxiliary Personnel, Knoedler, 
E.L., Belmar Publishers, New York, N.Y. 1959. 101pp. 

Operating Room Procedures (Basic) Course. Department 
of the Army. Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. 1964. 31pp. 

“Orderly Training Program Solves Critical Manpower Need.” 
Stern, A.L. Hospital Topics, 2737 West Peterson Avenue, 
Chicago, 111. June 1966. pp. 71-73. 

Organizing a Dental Assistant Training Program. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
43pp. 

Organizing Comprehensive State Health Careers Councils. 
Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Washington, D.C. November 1966. !3pp. 

Pharmacy Specialist Course. Department of the Army. 
Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
1966. 19pp. 

Physical Therapy Procedures Course. Department of the 
Army. Brooke Army Medical Center., Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. 1964. 21pp. 

Preventive Medicine Procedures (Advanced) Course. De- 
partment of the Army. Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 1962. 45pp. 

Preventive Medicine Procedures (Basic) Course. Department 
of ihe Army. Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. 1966. 45pp. 

“Profile of Nurse’s Aide in Nursing Homes.” Mayne, M.S. 
Public Health Reports. U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Washington, D.C. November 1965. 

A Proposal for Training Health Manpower in the City 
University. Carr, R.M. Office of the Dean for Academic 
Development, City University of New York, 535 East 80th 
Street, New York, N.Y. November 1966. 21pp. (mimeo- 
graphed draft) 

Radiographic Procedures (Basic) Course. Department of 
the Army. Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 1965. 33pp. 

Report of the Workshop for State Health Careers Councils 
and Committees, St. Louis, Mo. Public Health Service. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C. October 1966. 

Resume of Federal Programs Related to ihe Expansion of 
I-Iealth Manpower. Public Health Service. U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
April 1966. 69pp. (mimeographed) 

*Retrospective Analysis of the New Careers — O.E.O. Train- 
ing Program at Mendocino State Hospital, Mendocino, 
California, January, 1967. Griggers, D.B., and others. New 
Careers Development Project, Institute for the Study of 
Crime and Delinquency, Sacramento, Calif. 24pp. (mimeo- 
graphed) 

*The Role of the Medical Center in the Education of Health 
Related Personnel. Mase, D.J. College of Health-Related 
Professions, University of Florida, Gainesville, FI. 1966. 
79pp. (mimeographed) 

Standards for Homemaker-Home Health Aide Services. 
National Council for Homemaker Services, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. July 1965. 48pp. 



Suggested Guidelines for Developing a Program for the 
Operating Room Assistant or Surgical Technician. U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 1965. 8pp. 

Supervised Food Service Worker — A Suggested Training 
Program. U.S. Office of Education. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 1964. 
13pp. 

Team Leadership: Principles and Practice. Brice, I.G. V.A. 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y. May 1966. (unpaged) 

Technicians for the Health Field: A Community College 
Health Careers Project, State University of New York. 

American Association of Junior Colleges, 17 17 Massachusetts 
A\enue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 1966. 

A Textbook for Nursing Assistants. Cherescavich, G.D. 
Mosby Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1964. 468pp. 

"“‘Training Aides through Group Techniques.” Day, M., 
and Robinson, A.M. Nursing Outlook. 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York, N.Y. June 1954. pp. 308-310. 

The Training of Auxiliary Workers for Nursing Service. 

American Hospital Association, Chicago, III. 1952. 15pp. 

“The Training of Nonprofessional Personnel.” Lee, A.N. 
Nursing Outlook 6:222-25, April 1958. 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York, N.Y. 

Training for Service and Leadership in Health Professions. 
Office of the Secretary, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. Reprint, HEW Indicators, August 1964. 
27pp. Available from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington D.C. 

Training Grant Programs of the Public Health Service. 
Public Health Service. U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Training Health Service Workers— The Critical Challenge. 
Proceedings of the Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Conference on “Job Development and 
Training for Workers in the Health Service,” February 14-17, 

1966, Washington D.C. 102pp. Available from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

"“‘Training Neighborhood Health Aides.” Hicks, F. Amer- 
ican Journal of Nursing, 10 Columbus Circle, New York, 
N.Y. Vol. 65, April 1965. 79pp. 

*An Upgrading Promotion and Training Program for Nurses’ 
Aides: A Proposal. Department of Hospitals, City of New 
York, and District Council #37, American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO. 71 
Worth Street, New York, N.Y. 8pp. (mimeographed) 

“Use of Ancillary Workers in Nursing,” statement prepared 
by the Ministry of Health with recommendations to local 
authorities. Nursing Mirror 120:355-56, July 1965. Dorset 
House, Stamford Street, London, S.E. I, England. 

Vocational Adjustment of the Nonprofessional Health 
Worker. Silverzweig, S. Presented at a conference on “Train- 
ing the Nonprofessional.” Scientific Resources, Inc., 1191 
Morris Avenue, Union, N.J. March 1967.10pp. 

*New Occupation Demonstration Conducted with Gouver- 
neur Health Services Program of Beth Israel Medical Center. 

Beck, B., Moed, M., and Vogel, A.S. Mobilization for 
Youth, 214 East Second Street, New York, N.Y. February 

1967. 71pp. (mimeographed) 

D. MENTAL HEALTH 

"“‘Group Methods in Training and Practice: Nonprofessional 
Mental Health Personnel in a Deprived Community.” 
Christmas, J.J. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
36:410-19, April 1966. 1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Highlights from a Survey of Psychiatric Aides. Publication 
No. 1151, National Institutesof Health. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 1965. 18pp. 

♦The Implications of the Nonprofessional in Community 
Mental Health. MacLennan, B., and others. Institute for 
Youth Studies, Howard University, Washington, D.C. April 
1966. 14pp. (mimeographed) 

♦“The Indigenous Nonprofessional: A Strategy ot Change in 
Community Action and Community Mental Health Pro- 
grams.” Reiff, R., and Riessman, F. Mental Health Pro- 
gram Report, No. 3, National Institute of Labor Education, 
1191 F Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 1964. 48pp. 

♦“The Indigenous Non-Professional.” Reiff, R. Community 
Mental Health Journal, Box 23, Lexington, Mass. Mono- 
graph Series No. 1, 1965. 32pp. 

“Manpower Strategies in Community Mental Health.” 
Cuhl, L. New Careers: Ways Out of Poverty for Disad- 
vantaged Youth, A Conference Report. Fishman, J., Pearl, 
A., and MacLennan, B., eds. Institute for Youth Studies, 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 1965, pp. 44-48. 

♦Mental Health for the Poor: The Use of Trained Problem 
Youth in a Neighborhood Treatment Program for Children 
and Adolescents. Mitchell, L., and Fishman, J.R. Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, Howard University College of Medicine, 
Washington, D.C. Paper presented at the 1966 Annual 
Convention of the American Psychiatric Association, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 6pp. 

Mental Health Manpower and Institutional Change. Reiff, R. 
Unpublished paper presented at the University of Rochester, 
Conference on Emergent Approaches to Mental Health 
Problems, June 17 '9, 1966. 14pp. 

“The Mental Health Agent in the Urban Community.” 
Kelly, J.C. In Urban America and the Planning of Mental 
Health Services, Symposium #10. Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry, 104 East 25th Street, New York, N.Y. 
1964. pp. 474-494. 

Mental Health and Manpower Trends: A Report to the 
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Health. Albee, G. Basic Books, Inc., 404 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 1959. 361pp. 

Mental Health without Walls: Community Mental Health 
in the Ghetto. Fishman, J.R., and McCormack, J. Center 
for Mental Health, Howard University, College ofMedicine, 
and D.C. Department of Health, 520 W Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. May 1967. 29pp. (mimeographed) 

“Training Community Mental Health Aides.” Mitchell, L., 
and others. In New Careers in Human Services— Report of 
a Three-Year Program. Fishman, J.R., and others. Institute 
for Youth Studies, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
1967. 

♦The Neighborhood Service Center — An Innovation in Pre- 
ventive Psychiatry. Riessman, F., and Hallowitz, E. Un- 
published paper prepared for the American Psychiatric 
Association meeting, Atlantic City, N.J. May 1966. 12pp. 
(mimeographed) 

New Approaches to Mental Health Treatment for Labor 
and Low-Income Groups. Riessman, F. National Institute 
of Labor Education, Mental Health Program, Washington, 
D.C. February 1964. 29pp. (mimeographed) 

“New Directions for the Psychiatric Aide.” Robinson, R., 
and Roman, M. In New Careers: Ways Out of Poverty for 
Disadvantaged Youth, A Conference Report. Fishman, J., 
Pearl, A., and MacLennan, B., cds. Institute for Youth 
Studies, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 1965. pp. 
19-62. 



New Manpower for Mental Health Services. Sanders, R. 
Unpublished paper presented at the University of Rochester 
Conference on Emergent Approaches to Mental Health 
Problems, June 17-19, 1965. 22pp. 

An Outline of Training Programs for Mental Health Aides. 

Lincoln Hospital Mental Health Services, Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, Yeshiva University, New York, N.Y. 
1964. 23pp. 

Proceedings of the Seminar on Social Welfare and Com- 
munity Mental Health. Conference co-sponsors: National 
Social Welfare Assembly and National Health Council, 
at the request of the National Institute of Mental Health, 
Princeton, N.J. March 1-4, 1966. National Social Welfare 
Assembly, 345 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 1966. 
103pp. 

Progress Report: Training of Mental Health Aides. Roman, 
M., and Jacobson, S. Lincoln Hospital Mental Health 
Services, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Yeshiva 
University, New York, N.Y. 1965. 21pp. (mimeographed) 

♦“The Mental Health Agent in the Urban Community.” 
Kelly, J.G. In Urban American and the Planning of Mental 
Health Services. Symposium # 10, Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry, 104 East 25th Street, New York, N.Y. 
1964. pp. 474-494. 

♦The Psychiatric Aide: A Texbook of Patient Care. Robinson, 
A.M. J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1964. 226pp. 

The Psychiatric Aide in State Mental Hospitals. Public 
Health Service. U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. March 1965. 113pp. 

♦The Role of the Indigenous Nonprofessional in a Com- 
munity Mental Health Neighborhood Service Program. 
Hallowitz, E., and Riessman, F. Lincoln Hospital Mental 
Health Service, 781 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
1966. 19pp. (mimeographed) 

♦Training for Community Mental Health Aides: Leaders of 
Child and Adolescent Therapeutic Activity Groups. Mitchell, 
L., and Fishman, J.R. Institute for Youth Studies, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. May 1966. 25pp. 

Till We Have Built Jerusalem. National Institutes on Re- 
habilitation and Health Services, 1712 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. March 1965. pp. 63-68. 

“The Use of the Nonprofessional in Community Mental 
Health.” Reiff, R. In New Careers: Ways Out of Poverty 
for Disadvantaged Youth, A Conference Report. Fishman, 
J.R., Pearl, A., and MacLennan, B., eds. Institute for Youth 
Studies, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 1965. pp. 
38-43. 

♦The Utilization of Nonprofessional Personnel in Service 
Roles in the Provision of Mental Health Services: An Ex- 
ploratory Assessment. Appel, Y. Center for Research and 
Demonstration, Columbia University School of Social Work, 
New York, N.Y. 1967. 59pp. (mimeographed) 

VISTA in Mental Health Service. West Virginia Department 
of Mental Health, Charleston, W.Va. March 1967. 34pp. 

♦“Strategies and Suggestions for Training Non-Profession- 
als.” Riessman, F. Community Mental Health Journal, 
3:103, Summer 1967. 
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New York City Welfare Agencies, Final Report of the Pre- 
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munity Council of Greater New York, 255 Park A\cnue 
South, New York, N.Y, 1961. 26pp. 

Characteristics of Staff Development Provisions in State 
Assistance and Child Welfare Service Plans Under the 
Social Security Act. Children’s Bureau, Bureau of Family 
Services, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 1966. 160pp. 

Closing the Gap in Social Work Manpower: Report of the 
Departmental Task Force on Social Work Education and 
Manpower. U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of the Under Secretary, Washington, D.C. 
1965. 90pp. (mimeographed) 

Community Action Against Poverty. Brager, G., and Purcell, 
F., eds. College and University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
1967. 

“A Community Center Helps Young People to Meaningful 
Employment Through New Careers as Human Service 
Aides.” MacLennan, B. Children 13:190-196, Septembcr- 
October 1966. U.S. Children’s Bureau, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

‘‘Criteria for the Selection of Cases According to Levels of 
Staff Skill.” Heyman, M.M. Social Casework 42:325-31, 
July 1961. Family Service Association of America, 44 East 
23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 

The Critical Need for Trained Personnel to Man the War 
on Poverty: Report of a Conference. Leadership Resources, 
Inc., 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
July 20, 1966. 133pp. plus appendices, (mimeographed) 

“Differential Use of Staff.” Epstein, L., Social Work 
7:66-72, October 1962. National Association of Social 
Workers, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

“Education: Its Contribution to the Manpower Equation.” 
Pins, A.M. In Manpower in Social Welfare. Schwartz, E.E., 
ed. National Association of Social Workers, 2 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 1966. pp. 108-142. 

Education for Social Work, Proceedings of the lith Annual 
Program Meeting, 1963. Council on Social Work Education, 
345 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 1963. 239pp. 

“The Efficient Use of Child WelfarePersonnel.” Brieland, D. 
Children 12:91-96, May-June 1965. U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Experimentation in Differential Use of Personnel in Social 
Welfare. National Association of Social Workers, 2 Park 
Ave., South, New York, N.Y. 1964. 126pp. (mimeographed) 

The Great Untapped Resource. Louisiana Department of 
Public Welfare, Baton Rouge, La. 1964-65. 12pp. 

“Homemaker Team.” Williams, J.U. Public Welfare 
23:275-79, 294-95, October 1965. American Public Welfare 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, III. 

Impact on Staff Development of Organizational Charac- 
teristics and Problem Variables. Finestone, S. National 
Association of Social Workers, 2 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 1964. 8pp. 

“Improving Services by Better Utilization of Staff.” Wolfe, 
C.H. In Public Welfare 19:52-57, 80-81, April 1961. Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, 1313 West 60th Street, 
Chicago, III. 

*The Indigenous Nonprofessional in the Group Work Agency. 

Silcott, G.T. Address given at the Eastern Massachusetts 
Chapter of the National Association of Social Workers, 
Group Section, May 7, 1965. National Association of 
Social Workers, 2 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 
1965. lOpp (mimeographed) 



*“The Indigenous Worker: A New Approach to Social 
Work Techniques,” Brager, G. Social Work, National 
Association of Social Workers, 2 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. April 1965. pp. 33-40. 

“The Individual: Key Factor in Welfare Manpower.” 
Fanccl, E.W. In Manpower in Social Welfare: Research 
Perspectives. Schwartz, E.E., ed. National Association of 
Social Workers, 2 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 
1966. pp. 81-88. 

In-Service Training and Reduced Workloads: Experiment 
in a State Department of Welfare. Thomas, E.J., and 
MacLeod, D. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N.Y. 
1960. 130pp. 

“Job Definition: a First Step.” Beck, B. In Education for 
Social Work. Council on Social Work Education, 345 East 
46th Street, New York, N.Y. 1963. pp. 29-32. 

*“Local Residents : Mediators between Middle-Class Pro- 

fessional Workers and Lower-Class Clients.” Grosser, C. 
Social Service Review 40:56-63, March 1966. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, III. 

*The Low-Income Nonprofessional: An Overview of His 
Role in the Program. Brager, G. Paper presented at the 
National Conference on Social Welfare, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, May 1964. Mobilization for Youth, 214 East 2nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 1964. (mimeographed) 

“The Manpower Crisis.” Vasey, W. In Proceedings of the 
10th Annual Meeting, January, 1962. Council on Social 
Work Education, 345 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 
1962. pp, 12-15. 

Manpower in Social Welfare: Research Perspectives. 
Schwartz, E.E., ed. Report of “Institute on Research Ap- 
proaches to Manpower Problems in Social Welfare Services 
to Children and Families,” held at University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Campus, August 23-26, 1964. National Association 
of Social Workers, 2 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 
1966. 160pp. 

Needed Research on Social Work Manpower: With Par- 
ticular Reference to Program Areas for Which the Federal 
Government Has Responsibility. French, D.G. Report to 
the Task Force on Social Work Education and Manpower, 
Bureau of Family Services, Welfare Administration. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 1964. 41pp. 

New Careers in the Change Agent Field. Grant, J.D. 
Unpublished paper presented at the 42nd Annual Meeting 
of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, New York, 
N.Y. March 1965. 

“New Uses of Personnel in Group Services Agencies.” 
Thursz, D., and Bateman, R. Social Service Review 
38:137-47, June 1964. University of Chicago Press, 5950 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago, III. 

“Nonprofessional Workers in Professional Foster Family 
Agencies.” Jones, B.L. Child Welfare 45:313-15, June 1966. 
Child Welfare League of America, Inc., 44 East 23rd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

On Group Work: An “Untrained Subprofessional” Speaks 
His Mind. Office of Manpower, Automation and Training, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 1964. 7pp. 

Organization and Utilization of Public Assistance Personnel. 

Schwartz, E.E. School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 1964. 23pp. 

^Perceptions of Professionals, Indigenous Workers and Lower- 
Class Clients, Grosser, C. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
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Columbia Uni\ersity School of Social Work, New York, 
N.Y 1965. 

“Perceptions and Reality: The Poor Man’s View of Social 
Services.” Brager, G., and Barr, S. In Community Action 
Against Poverty. Brager, G., and Purcell, F., cds. College 
and University Press, New Haven, Conn. 1967. 

“Problems and Promise in the Use of Indigenous Personnel.” 
Otis, J. Welfare in Review U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. Vol. 3, No. 6, 
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“Public Welfare Programs: Open Career Opportunities for 
Youth.” Winston, E. In New Careers: Ways Out of Poverty 
for Disadvantaged Youth, A Conference Report. Fishman, 
J., Pearl, A., and MacLennan, B., eds. Institute for Youth 
Studies, Howard University, Washington, D.C. >965. pp. 
69-73. 

“Realities of Staffing Social Welfare Programs.” Witte, E.F. 
In The Social Welfare Forum. Proceedings of the 1963 
National Conference on Social Welfare, Columbia University 
Press. New York. N.Y. 1963. pp. 178*194. 

Staff Development in Public Welfare Agencies. Meyer, C. 
Columbia University Press, New York, N.Y, 1966. 230pp. 

“A Study of Effective Utilization of Social Workers in a 
Hospital Setting.” Heyman, M.M. Social Work 6:36-43, 
April 1961. National Association o! Social Workers, 2 Park 
Avenue South. New York, N.Y. 

*A Study of the Uses of the Social Work Assistant in the 
Veterans Administration. Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gerv. Veterans Administration. Washington, D.C. 1965. 

:.-2pp. 

•'A Theoretical Scheme for Determining Roles of Professional 
and Nonprofessional Personnel.” Richan, W.C. Social Work 
6:22-28, October 1961. National Association of Social 
Workers. 2 Park Avenue South, New York. N.Y. 

-Toward more Effective use of the Nonprofessional Worker: 
A Recent Experiment.” Weed, V.. and Denham, W.H. 
Social Work, National Association of Social Workers, 2 
Park Avenue South. New York. N.Y. October 1961. pp. 
29-36. 

Trailing for Expanding Programs in Public Welfare. Tanner, 
V.L. Unpublished paper presented at the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, Atlantic City, N.J. May 1965. 

“Training Social Work Associates.” Witte, E.F. In Edu- 
cation for Social Work. Council on Social Work Education, 
345 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 1964. pp. 12-24. 

Trends in the Utilization of Social Work Personnel: An 
Evaluative Research Study of the Literature. Barker, R.T., 
and Briggs, T.L. National Association of Social Workers, 
2 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 1966. 57pp. 

♦‘‘Untrained Neighborhood Workers in a Social Work 
Program.” Goldberg, G. In New Careers for the Poor. 
Pearl, A., and Riessman, F. The Free Press, New York, 
N.Y. 1965. pp. 125-154. 

“The Use of Indigenous Volunteers.” Jackson, N.C. In 
Social Work Practice. Papers presented at the 91st Annual 
Forum, National Conference on Social Welfare, Los Angeles, 
May 24-28, 1964. Columbia University Press, New York, 
N.Y. 1964. pp. 74-87. 

“Use of Nonprofessional Staff in Work with the Aged.” 
Farrar, M., and Hemmy, M.L. Social Work 8:44-50, July 

1963. National Association of Social Workers, 2 Park 
Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 



Report of Study on Utilization of Auxiliary Personnel As- 
signed to Social Service Staff in Public and Voluntary 
Social Agencies. Bratton, W. Division of State Administra- 
tion and Standards, Bureau of Family Services, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, 

D.C. 1963. 16pp. 



♦Report on Visiting Homemakers, Goldberg, G.S. Mobiliza- 
tion for Youth, 214 East 2nd Street, New York, N.Y. 1963. 

100pp. 



Report on the Youth Worker Training Program. Goidon, 

E.W., and Goldberg, G.S. Youth Research, New York 
State Division for Youth, Fcrkauf Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Yeshiva University, New York, N.Y. 1965. 141pp. 
( mimeographed) 



“The Revolution in Social Work: The New Nonprofcssional,” 
Riessman, F. Trans-Action 2:12-17, November-Dccember 

1964. Washington University, Box 43, St. Louis. 



♦“Role Analysis of the Indigenous Nonprofessional.” 
Levinson, P., and Schiller, J. Social Work, National As- 
sociation of Social Workers, 2 Park Avenue South, New 
Vork, N.Y. July 1966. pp. 95-101. 



“The Role of the Federal Government in Expanding Social 
Work Manpower.” Cohen, W. Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Indicators 7:8-20, March 1965. Washington, D.C. 



“Social Policy and Welfare Manpower.” Mencher, S. In 
Manpower in Social Welfare: Research Perspectives. 
Schwartz, E.E., ed. National Association of Social Workers, 
2 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 1966. pp. 33-42. 

Social Work Education and Social Welfare Manpower: 
Present Realities and Future Imperatives. Council on Social 
Work Education, 345 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 

1965. 71pp. 

“Social Work Teams— a Device for Increased Utilization of 
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Welfare League of America, Inc., 44 East 23rd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Some Observations on the Practice of Indigenous Non- 
professional Workers. Barr, S. Paper presented at the 14th 
Annual Program Meeting of the Council on Social Work 
Education, January 1966. Mobilization for Youih, 214 East 
Second Street, New York, N.Y. 1966. 14pp. 

Some Specifics in Developing and Assessing a Staff Develop- 
ment Program. Finestone, S. National Association of Social 
Workers, 2 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 1964. 

16pp. 

Staff Development: Administrative Framework and Attendant 
Responsibilities in a Public Welfare Agency. Wolfe. C.H. 
Unpublished paper presented for a meeting of state and local 
staff directors of the Division of Technical Training, Bureau 
of Family Services, U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. December 1964. 24pp. 



F. LAW ENFORCEMENT AND CORRECTIONS 
1. Law Enforcement 

Alternatives to Incarceration. Empey, L.T. Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Development, Welfare Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 1967. 88pp. 

“Civil Rights Activity and Reduction of Crime Among 
Negroes.” Soloman, F., and others. Archives of Genera! 
Psychiatry, March 1965. pp. 227-236. 
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Civil Rights — “The Law and the Offender.” Cozart and 
Reed, Training Center in Youth Development, Law- 
Medicine Institute, Boston University, October 1964. 
Available at the National CouncilonCrimeand Delinquency, 
44 East 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. I Opp. ( mimeographed) 
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